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[‘* THAT NIGHT,” SHE SAID, SLOWLY, “'I WAS KNOCKED DOWN BY A CART AND RUN OVER!"’] 


NOEL LORD ARDEN. 


——@—— 
CHAPTER XII. 


Be Brasourne did not refase the request 
. his beautiful young hostess. Trath to say, 
" like Noel, had thought a great deal more 
: the little waif than was good for his peace 
mind; but Ira, though not brilliantly clever 
nor pape vies, was yet e enough to 
r 
all the nb y Fenella kept from 
B, , knew a8 well as though she had told him 
Arde plain words that the young chatelaine of 
oe Court had given her heart to her cousin. 
Puzzled him very much that Noel and Lady 


i ~~ had never met since she came to her 


opaiter in-law ; but he never wavered in his 
on respecting Fenella’s secret. 


He threw himself into all the pleasant 
amusements going on at Arden Court, made 
great friends with Moselle, and openly ad- 
mired his bride; but all the while he was 
always thinking of Fenella, and the strange 
mystery which seemed to overshadow her. 

They were very much together, and Ira de- 
voted himself to hercomfort withready alacrity, 
but all the while he knew that he must crush 
the love rising in his heart. Something told 
him it was all in vain—never would those blue 
eyes shine with tenderness for him. 

‘‘ When is Noel coming home?’ he asked 
Lady Fenella, the day after the wedding, when 
a certain flatness seemed to have fallen over 
the Conrt after the recent excitement, and he 
had persuaded her to go with him for a long 
walk beside the river’s banks. 

‘*T don’t know!” 

*‘I cannoé make it out!” exclaimed Lord 
Brabourne, ey: ‘*He was the last 
man in the world to covet a fortune not his, 
or grudge it to itslawful owner. Why doesn't 
he come home? Noel was cut out for a country 
landowner. Why, even if he was only the 








manager of the estate, he would be far happier 
than in Germany ! 

“You don’t suppose J am keeping him 
away?” said Fenella, a little indignantly. 
‘¢ The thought that I have robbed him of his 
inheritance is my onetrouble! I would gladly, 
thankfully, have given up the Court to him, 
only they would not let me!” 

“JT ghould think not, indeed! Bot why 
doesn’t he come here just for a visit; to make 
acquaintance, so to say, with his new rela- 
tions?” 

The old wistful look came back to Fenella’s 
face as she raised her eyes to Ira’s. 

‘* Don’é you really know?” 

‘*T haven't an idea!”’ 

‘“* Bat you saw him before he went abroad ?”’ 

‘** And he looked ten years older. I put it 
down at the time to his disappointment. Of 
course it is rather a blow for a man to lose 
home and fortune at one stroke; but still it is 
not like Noel to go on brooding over it, and to 
refuse even to come and see his mother. I tel] 
you, Lady Fenella, I can’t understand it!’ 

+“ I can ! ” 
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‘* Bhon please enlighten me !” 

‘¢ Mbout a week-before he ever heard that I 
was found, Lord Arden lest something more 

recious to him than home or fortune. ‘His 
awyer told me—I think to appoase my scruples 
—that my consin would have gone-sbroad jart 
the same had he remained master of the 
Court!" ‘ 

“He was in love!” 

‘‘ Yes; and before he could tell her so they 
were parted. He told Mr, Harding no blame 
could attach to her. She probably never even 
suspected his devotion. When, after months 
of weary seeking, he found her—she was 
another’s!"’ 

** Poor old Noel! Does his mother:know?” 

‘* She knows there was ‘someore "for whose 
sake he was b'ind to the charms of all the 
girls che introduced. to ‘him, but she doesnot 
know the end of the,romance.~ She speaks of 
it to me sometimes asthough’her boy had 
away to make a home for his idol, and I—1 
have not the heart tomndescive her 1” 

‘*He oyght to eeme home.” 

‘‘T don’t know?”’ said Lady Ponella, slowly. 
‘“‘T should think herd work athe best ourefor 
anything of that ‘kind! Zewonder who--the | 
girl was?” 

“So dol!” 

‘‘I have heard the Dewenishes .of Arden 
never love-second time;” said Nell; dreamily. 
“Whe last twelve amotths have-been cruelly 
hard apop,.my. in, for.tiey have robbed 
him of allie hela @eamset.”” 

“ Theyshave not beenthatdon yo.” 

‘I don’t know!” 

“ Sarely youmrethappy here ?" 

“T love the Oourt y, and Lady Nora 
ia kindness #tself to: me; ut ——”’ 

“Do tell me what yomarethinking of ?” 

“Tt geems-to me,” said Nell, simply, “1 
lead avery idle,aimless life. Don’t you think, . 
Lord ; ;#omckhing more 
than Juxury en y 

“* Yes,’ seid Ina, 
always told meno ~ 


without loving and..paing loved; bab surely, | \ 


Lady Fenella, lwek of love cannot ‘tconble yeu, 
There-must bs many a man’wheo only wantea 
word-of encouragement to throw his heant:at | 


ance for afew years, butt my death it will | 


come back to him again.” 

** You are too young to say sich things.” 

“Am I?” said Nell, wearily. ““ I feebitike 
Methuselah at times; bnt Nan need not ear 
poverty in the future, for I have a fizedypre- . 
sentiment that I shall live and die Tenella» 
Devenish.” 

She did. 

Lord Brabourne turned the subject abruptly. 

*“* Apropos of consins, Lady Fenella, do you 
remember mine? Nan has never forgotten 
you.” 

«And I often think of her. I should like 
of all things to see her again.” 

“Why not?” 

** How san I?”’ 

* Easily.” 

**You forget she does not even know my 
name. I wrote to tell her that fortame had 
smiled on the little waif she had been so kind 
to, but she has no idea Fenelia Devenish is 
little Nell.’’ 

* Let me tell her!” 

owas 

‘I don’t think you are quite content here,” 
said Ira, slowly. ‘‘ You will miss Miss Watts — 
I mean Mrs. Moselle—very much, and August 
is such a lovely time of year in Yorkshire. 
Why should you not go and stay with Nan ? 
She would be delighted !”’ 

* Bat-my aunt?” 

‘*Lady-Nora believes in me,’’ said Lord 
Brabourne, with:a smile. ‘I shall tell her 
you are looking ‘pale, and that Nan, who is 
just like sister to me, wants to see » 

‘‘ Would not Mrs. Dane’come here ?’’ 

‘Tam afraid not. You see there is a Miss 


person, By the way, who is much too jnvenille 
forpay vids.” 


pay # 

“* T should like to go.” 

‘Then I will manage it with Lady Nora.” 

“Bat are you sure Mrs. Dane. will .want 
me?” 

‘* Certain,” 

Nell smiled. Already she had paid a very 
pleasant visit to Mrs. Wyndham, and had the 
satisfaction of epowring that lady and her 
stepson fully underst now why she had 
failed to appear at Thorpe Reotory. She had 
been introduced to Lady Emily Brabourne, 
and her small daughter; in short, the only 
people who had been Jsindto her in her thorn- 
strewn path, and whomeghe had not seen 
a her .prosperity, «vere Mrs. Dane and 

osl. 

Two days Geter Lord Brabommewwasunt 
Foxgrove téte-d téte with his cousin. — \ 

"Nan, Ihave -brought an en . 
to-solve ; but first let meal] you T 
your heautifal protégée of Hast ant 


visit.” = 


Nan loolsed up delighted. y 
“You have 'y seon Ne? ” 


‘ Lspent.a+mon 


“ Sit down, like a iy, 
}aboutcher, “Vhatus 
er 


“ Deon’ c site sec kew?’”’ 


is all my fault. I thonght she was married, 
and—only think, Ira—I wrote and told him 
so ” 


a Well, ~ A, philosophically, I. th 
“ !;he said, phi ically, ‘‘ I. think 
it might have een tnens. "tdaniie Noel is 
moping himself to death in Germany because 
he thinks his idol is married, and jast as evi- 
onae (to "Highebi 6d least) pe idol is un- 

appy in Highshire because she persists in 
thinking she has robbed him of a ‘fortune. 
They only want a little friendly inserference, 
and they will agree to share the fortune and 
live happy ever after. Why don’t you dro 
Noel a line, and.say that ‘ Noll’ isn’t marti 
at all, but remains a spinster—Fenélla Deve- 
nish by name.” 

“TIT oan’t !” 

“T think you ought!” said her cousin, just 
a little severely. *‘ You see, Nan, you have 
led ‘him into the mistake ; you must -rectify 
it.” 

‘* You foolish boy ; how little you under- 
stand. Lord Arden. The letter you want me 


than the ene I did writelast January.” 


** How so?” 
“Lord Arden is"poor, Fenella is rich. Do 





Dane at Foxgrove, now a most «important 


you think he is the sort of man to propose to 


she wotld like, of all @hings, to ‘pay you , 


«Then Jnerd Arden was in love-with her—|I 
toldumego.” ip 


y ae 
‘* We weren’t ; and you'll see the mischief 


to write would do. more harm—it possible— |: 


——. 
an heiress whomihe has geen bnt once? yp) 
= Ap — scheme than'that,” 

“ it please your majesty to ; 
tome. Really Nan, you are getting inte 
serel overt. I pity your husband ang Misg 


“They ‘don’t need your sympathy” 
torted Nan. “Yes! I may as well tally 
what I--propose, since I -shall want your 
pe Ph 1 

4s ata singularly disinterested motiya \» 

Tra, do listen 1” =a 

‘Tam all attention.” 

as ” 

. Seepage meet here ! 


| “Tord Arden and Nell.” 


“ Rasier.said than-done!"’ 
‘Nonsense ! The hardest-worked attaché; 
dholiday sometimes.” 





ing] 


i. 
‘ 


+? 


“@iigateagt me carefally 
4 E Uya@hen, you had better talk ».grest 


dy Fenella !” 


sand Lady Fenel 
ar-evening we both 

“Bat you can’t go to Germany now.” 
** Why not?” 
**I¢ seems perfectly horrid you shonld have 
to be the one to bring them together!” 

“Not at all. Don't you know, Nan, ! 
would .do oo in’ the world to see her 
happy. I will go to Germany as soon as Nell 
comes here, but you had better not tell her 
my destination, The nee my | of Nool wearing 
the willow for gomeone else I leave you to des! 
with as you will.” 

“I shall write to Lady Nora to-night.” 

And she did. Sach a pretty, engsgits \ 
letter; saying how sorry she had been # 
many months had fiown without her meeting 
the ‘heiress ‘of Arden Court, and begginé 
Lady ‘Nora to ‘spare “her niece for a visit # 
Foxgrove.” 

« Bat you can’t go, Fenella,” said her aunt, 
when ‘she gave the gitl the letter; “it 18° 
little village in the country, 


-would be-moped:to death.” Lord 
“I should like to go, please, aunty! his 
rabourne talked:.so much to me about ' 

in. I am veryianxious: : 
Ira: will be there part of the 
would make:it better.” 
“ Please let me go?” Nell. «I here 
quite set myxheart.on it, Aunt Nora. 
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“Well. you mustn't stay long. I had | 


m my boy this morning, Fenella, 

~ apne to England for some shoot- 

ing in September, and proposes to run down 

us.” 

- I = go glad!” eaid Nell, simply, ‘'for I 

know you must bave missed him terribly,” 

and forthwith the young heiress desided to 

ong her visit at Fuxgrove until she heard 
that Lord Arden was.safe in Germany. 

«| should like you to know him, Fenella,” 
wid Lady Nora, wistfally, : 

“| fear he does xot share the wish, aunty, 
since he has let two-thirds of a year go by 
without seeking to make my acquaintance |” 

“He tells me he cannot possibly stay more 
than three days, #0 his visit will be very 


a think it would be far better for me to 
remain at Foxgrove. I am sure you will 
want Lord Arden all to yourself.” 

uJ want him to gee you, my dear, and 
jearn to admire his kinswoman. You and 
Noel are the last of the old race, Fenella.” 

Miss Dane’s claims were set aside for once, 
and her mother herself went to the station to 
mest Lady Fenella. 

«Qh, my dear, my dear!” shesaid tenderly, 
as she took Nell into her arms. ‘“ How 
strangely things bave turned ont! Your 
history is more like a chapter out of a novel 
than a page of real life. I can hardly believe 
it even yet, Lady Fenella 1” 


“Please call me Nell. You can’t think how |; 
Iyearn for the old name. I feel sometimes | 
as though I were two people, and had two ; 
; your cousin! What makes you judge her co. 
“You are not changed a bit. I-should have 


identities.” 


known you anywhere!” 

They were in Nan’s boudoir now. Miss 
Dane had been duly admired, her father was 
fortunately dining out, so the two girls (they 
were little more) could enjoy a long uninter- 
rupted téte d-téte. 

“ And the man,” whispered Nan, presently, 
mo per to marry you. What beeame 

Nell blashed. Even now~she could not 
think of that ineident in -her life, and all ‘it 
had cost her withont-a shiver. 

“In my that-was my greatest trial, 
the having to hide myself from him; but do 
you know, Miss Dane, I never need have 
feared him, had I-only -known it. At the 
very time he asked me to marry him he was 
engaged to an heiress. He came into a large 
fortune, and I heard a little while ago that 
be had gone to America. He, bas passed 
-~ out of my life, and I. am thankfal 
or it,”” 

“Do you know when I had your letter I 
thought you were married.” 

Nell shook her head. 

“I shall never marry.” 

“And I predict yon will. I believe some 
dy I shall see yon Countess of Arden.” 

“Never! Noel is in love with someone 
else, only he has lost her ! ”” 

., You are @ little goose,” said Nan, tenderly, 
and Lord Arden is a big one. You have 

both of you fallen into the greatest mistake 

imaginable ; but as it is partly. my fault I 

can’t blame you,” and then she explained to 
ell her version of the ’ 

But Lady Fenella would not believe it. 

. He told Mr. Harding: he saw her (the 
a np on the pier at Hastings with her 


her = Weren't you at Hastings in Decem- 


“Yes ; but he could not have seen me with 


4 husband, T d 4 gentleman ” 
= amiled sad 
“Well, it is-a free country, and you must 
I me my own ‘opinion, which ‘is—that 
shall see you Lady Arden !”” 


CHAPTER XIII. AND LAST. 
Tar meeting between Fra and Lord Arden 


Was Very warm, “Tae ¢wohud always been | 








much attached, and now that fortune had 
frowned on Noel, Lord Brabourne only clung 
to him the closer. 

‘*You looked fagged to death!” was his 
frank observation. “I am sure you were 
never meant for diplomacy. Why don’t you 
go home?” 

“T hate England!” 

‘Very unpatriotic of you. Well, remem- 
ber, please, you have promised to help me to 
shoot partridge some time next month !” 

‘** Yes; Iam quite looking forward to it.” 

** And yet you hate England!” 

‘*T hate the thought of livingthere. Ishall 
be very glad to go over for a visit. I have 
promised my mother to spend a day or two at 
the Court before I return, True, it will be an 
ordeal, but I don’t see how to gei out of it.’’ 

“Why should yen? You are not mean 
enongh to dislike going because you used to be 
master there?” 

‘‘T am not quite so bad as that. Bat, Ira, 
old fellow, I am very proud, and I hate the 
thought of meeting that girl.” 

‘* Meaning Lady Fenella ?” 

.“ Yes,” 

“ What is there to mind ?.” 

Noel flushed. 

“T have never seen her, but I am well 
assured she is vulgar and uneducated. I know 
for a fact that her bosom friend is Miss Watts. 
Well, I once had to endure half-an-hour of } 
Mrs. Watts’s society, and, I assure you, she 
was awfal! If Fenella is formed on her 
mode! she is utterly worthless!” 

** You don’t seem to‘hold a‘high opinion of | 





very harshly?” 
“You know my mother and her little ways. | 
I don’t think she ever had a friend or visitor 
hefore whoze praises she did not chaunt in her } 
letters to me. Well, she has never found one! 
good‘thing to say of Lady Fenella.” 
‘* Yet she seems fond'of-her !” : 
“ She never writes against her; she simply : 
ignores her name. Then she did not present , 
her this season; that, in my mind, speaks 
volames. Evidently my poor mother finds’ 
polishing:her a hopeless task, aud is honestly | 
ashamed of the relationship.” | 
‘*You’ve made up a terriblearray of proofs ; 
now listen to facts. I have jast been staying’ 
at Arden Court. Miss Watts was there. Lady , 


‘Nora gave her her wedding breakfast when 


she married a very nice young lawyer. I have , 
seen a good many girls in my time, but Inever | 
sawone I thought more fit to make a home 
happy than Nina Watts—Mrs. Moselle, as | 
she is row. If I had had a sister I would: 
have liked her after that model; not pretty, | 
perhaps, but a good, pleasant, home-loving } 
oreature. Her father eame down to give her | 
away, and I took rather a fancy to him. | 
From your mother's account I should say. 
Mrs. Watts and the second girl were intoler- | 
able; but, certainly, the only two branches of 
the family I metI liked extremely. So much ‘ 
for FF m3 charges against Lady Fenella’s 
friende. Now for herself. Your mother is’ 
devoted to her, and pets her in her own 
gracions fashion. I don’t know much abont 
the ‘ologies’ and the ‘higher education of | 
women,’ but Lady Fenella speaks the Queen’s 
English in a clear, low voice. She dances 
well, and sings divinely. She was not pre- 
sented because she has a rooted aversion to 
gaioty and London ; but I venture to assert, | 
ad she curtseyed to the Queen last spring, 
she would have been pronounced, with one 
voice, the belle of the season !” i 

“You had better add that you are in love 
with her,” said Lord Arden, a little coldly. 
“ T'm_-sure it seems like it.” 

Tra hesitated. 

“If T had the slightest hope of winning her, 
rest assured I have asked her to be my 
wife; but, in- my opinion, Lady Fenella had 
given her heart away once and for ever before 
she crossed the threshold of Arden Court, Of 
course I may be mistaken, but I am convinced 
of it in my own mind.” 

‘He never-mentioned the subject again till 











———— 


they had landed in England; then he ord a 


little awkwardly,— 

‘*T have a message for you!” 

“From whom ?” 

“My cousin, Mrs. Dane, She wants us to 
spend a day or two at Foxgrove en passant. 
She is quite alone, except one guest whom you 
can hardly have forgotten—the girl we fownd 
in the moonlight just s year ago.” 

Noel looked startled. 

‘* And her husband!” 

“She has nohusband, That was a mistake 
of Nen’s. It seems the young lady wrote that 
she was happy, and had found her home; and 
Miss Nan, being very happy in her own wedded 
life, aust needs jump to the conclusion Miss 
Nell was married.”’ 

“ But I saw her with my.own eyes. I heard 
her tell a man on Hastings Pier she was quite 
happy now since her wanderings were over, 
and she had found someone to love her.” 

‘Did you see the man’s face?” 

‘Do you suppose 1 wanted to?” 

‘*T have heard the story,” said Ira, with a 
break in his own voice. ‘It was the Thurs- 
day before Jast Christmas Day, the afterneon 
of the snowstorm, and she was poor, friend- 
lese, and, I think, destitute. Miss Judith 
Watts had turned her ruthlessly from the door 
out into the bitingsnow. Nina was out, or it 
could never have happened. Half.dazed with 
misery she wandered on and on until she lost 
her way, and found herself on the open ocom- 
mon. Guided by the gas lamps she got to the 
road, and was leaning against the gate of a 
large, old, family mansion fer snpport, when 
its owner alighted from acab. Sheasked him 
to direct her to Pimlico; and he, struck by her 
weary air and chilled, trembling frame, took her 
into his warm, cheerful home for his sister to 
comfort. The sister recognised her at the first 

lance by her likeness to her mother—a much- 
oved friend. Iam not clever like you, Noel ; 
but I should say, if you asked me, the man 
you heard her speak to at Hastings was the 
dear old fellow who came to her rescue in the 
hour of her bitterest need. I know heand his 
sister would have liked to keep her with them 
always, that she loves them both dearly, bat as 
they are nearly seventy I don’t think there will 
ever be any chance of Nell calling them any- 
thing but friends.” 

‘‘] think I’ve been an idiot!” said Noel, 
slowly. ‘ All these months I’ve been wretched, 
believing I had lost her!” 

‘* Well, hadn’t you better accept Nan’s in- 
vitation to Foxgrove, old fellow? Not but 
what if you refuse you have a goodly chance 
of meeting Miss Nell at the Court. She and 
Lady Fenella are inseparable.” 

Noel opened his eyes. 

** Ah! you said she knew the Watts's too! ” 

“Yes; Nina Watts was another gdod 
Samaritan to her. I believe it was indirectly 
through that family she was introduced ta 
your mother.” 

** And my mother likes her?” 

‘Lady Nora is equally fond of her niece 
and Nell. She makes not the least difference 
between them, Nell has been spending several 
months at Arden-Court.” 

Even then no suspicion of the truth ever 
came to Lord Arden. He reached Foxgrove 
still in utter unconsciousness; and Mrs. Dane, 
meeting him in the hall, marvelled at her 
cousin Ira’s excellent management. 

“You are only jast in time!” she said to 
Noel, with an arch smile. “Nell is going 
home next week!” 

Noel looked at her gratefully. 

“‘T can never thank you enough for your 
kind invitation!" 

She took his hand in hers. 

“Only forgive sme for the mistake that 
helped to part you, and I shall be content. 
Would you like to go to your rooms,or will you 
see the conservatory ?”’ 

Tra settled the matter. 

“ Lord Arden will inspect the conservatory, 
Nan, and I Will repair to your boudoir, and 
listen with speechless admiration to your re- 
lation of the latest achievements of Miss 
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Dans. That remarkable infant must, surely, 
have accomplished wonders since I left!” 

Noelopened theconservatory. Ashe expected, 

wasnotempty. A girl stood there cutting 
flo vers. 

“ Nell! ” 

‘‘ Lord Arden !”’ 

That was all. Sarely there must have 
been some strange affinity bet ween their spirits? 
They ‘had met once a year before, and in 
all the months since they had never been able 
to forget each other. Waking and sleepin; 
Nell’s face had haunted Noel; waking and 
sleeping his voice had sounded in her ears. 

The girl was the first to recover her compo- 
sare. She, you must know, believed he knew 
her name and identity, so she spoke to him 
familiarly as a cousin. 

“Iam so glad you havecome home!” 

‘‘ But it is only for a little while. I must 
return to Germany at the end of the month. 
You know times have changed since we met.” 

Nell raised her blue eyes to his. 

* You are changed,” she said. ‘ They told 
me you did not miad the loss of fortune. but I 
think you did.” 

‘*Shall I tell you what has changed me— 
the loss not of fortune, but of you. From the 
moment we parted I knew you were my des- 
tiny—you belonged to me, and I to you. Do 
you remember the twenty-fifth of November?” 

‘« Perfectly |” 

‘‘ That night I had a dream, and you ap- 
peared to me and asked me tohelp you. I 
seemed to know you were in dire peril, and I 
started for London the next day." 

“That night!"’ she said, slowly, “I 
was knocked down by a cart and run over. 


“Thay took me to the nearest hospital, but I 


was only stunned, not really injured, and in 
two or three days I was discharged. I remem. 
ber the nurse told me the only words I spoke 
when I was at the worst were ‘ Noel hel 
me |’ and I know I seemed to see you stand. 
ing by me as clearly as I see yon now.” 
“Don’t you think my case is proved?” 


- asked Lord Arden, gravely. ‘‘ Can you look me 


in the face,and tell me you don’t think we were 
made for each other ?” 

“ Bat you know nothing of me!" pleaded 
Nell. ‘“ You might have found me horrid.” 

‘IT am not afraid!”’ 

‘* And—I thought you cared for some one,” 
she whispered. 

‘‘T never cared for anyone but you. I 
sought you feverishly, despairingly ; and one 
December day I found you at Hastings, only 
to discover, as I thought, that you belonged 

canother.” 

“Poor Uncle George!" said Nell, a little 
wickedly. ‘I think he would be surprised. 
Do youknow?” hertone changing, “I think 
long, long ago be loved my grandmother, and 
that is why he has been so good tome !” 

“ And you live with him?” 

It came to Nell then with a revelation that 
he did not know her to be Fenella Devenish, 
and was talking only to the litile waif, Nell 
Briarley. 

** I should if ever I needed a home; but just 
now Iam living at Arden Court.” 

‘* With my coasin ?” 

* Yes!” 

+ Feneila must resiga her companion, dar- 
ling, for I want you. Little Nell, how soon 
will you come tome ? How soon will you let 
me marry you?” 

Nell blushed crimson. 

“We can't bo married,” she said, quietly. 
4‘ Why, people sre always engaged first!” 

“ We are ensaged now!” said Lord Arden, 
firmly, ‘' in fast, in my opinion, we have been 
engaged ever since last September. I know I 
have been constant to you in thought ever 
since.” 

** Even in spite of Judith Watts’s fascina- 
tions ?” 

He smiled. 

“In spite of that. Do you know Mrs. 
Watts threatened to produce Lady Fenella 
unless Imade Judy Countess of Arden? She 





little knew that I was as anxious aa herself to 
find my cousin.” . 

‘Were you really ?” 

“ Can't you guess why ?” 

‘* Not in the least.” 

“‘Talways thought I should find you some 
day, and I felé you did not care for wealth 
or position. I believed, Nell, I should have 
more chance of winning you if I came to you 
@ poor man claiming your love as my chiefest 
good. Little one, was I right? Nell, will 
you put your hand in mine and promise to be 
my wife?” 

** Are you quite sure?” 

“ Sare that I want you, sweetheart? Aye, 
that lam!” 

*‘ Because,” whispered Nell, “ I don't think 
Iam the least fit for a Countess. Until last 
year I lived in @ little cottage. Since that I 
have stood face to face with poverty. Would 
you like such a past history for your wife?" 

“Tam not like to think of the sorrows you 
have borne; but I do not view the matter in 
the least as youdo. There is only one thing 
in the world that could make me give you up.” 

“And that?” . 

“ Your loving someone else.’’ 

“TI never shall. But I ought to tell youl 
was once engaged to someone else,” and then 
she told him, with a blush, the part of her 
life when she had known Truscot Palmer. 

‘You never loved him!” It was not a 
question, but an assertion. 

‘“‘I think I hated him.” 

‘‘Then, Nell, we will never think of him 
again, Only, sweetheart, there are two ques- 
tions I must get you to answer. Do you love 
me? Will you be my wife?” 

She had answered both when, a few minutes 
later, in the distance a servant was seen 
approaching. : ‘ 
ne ee = to tell you dinner is 
se » my lady. begged you would not 
trouble to dress to-night.” 

Noel was in morning suit, Nell in a thick 
white cambric, so, the last clause of the 
message was necessary to make them venture 


to a as were, 

“ What iid the call you?” asked Noel 
suddenly, as though the idea had only just 
occ tohim. ‘My lady?” 

“I think so.” 

One glance from her eyes to his, and there 
was nothing to i 

“TI thought you knew it when you came 
to me in the conservatory,” she whispered. 
“Oh, Noel! promise you won’t love me less 
because I am Fenella Devenish! ” 


Noel Lord Arden resigned his attachéship, 
and in the following October there was a 
very pretty wedding at the village church 
near Court—a wedding which gave 
unmixed satisfaction to the bridegroom's 
mother, since it restored to her son his in- 
heritance, and gave her for a daughter the 
girl she had learned to love as her own child. 

George Harding, the Danes, Lord Bra- 
bourne, and Mr. and Mrs. Moselle know the 
true story of Fenella’s marriage. The world 
at large regard it simply as a most suitable 
arrangement; but that troubled the happy 
couple but little. 

It was Nan who dressed Fenella in her 
bridal robes, and Lord Brabourne who, at his 
own request, gave her away, nobly hiding his 
own pain lest it should shadow her felicity. 

Two years have since that bridal 
day. The Earl and Countessare an “old 
married couple '’ now, but their love is bright 
and warm as when it was ee my Fenella 
is the honoured mistress of mn Court ; and 
Noel finds quite enough to occupy him in 
managing his estate, so that he meddles no 
more with either diplomacy or mines. He 
and his wife are popular with all who know 
them, and no house in Highshire is so pleasant 
to visit at as Arden Court. 

There you will meet Nan and her children, 

for ‘‘ Miss Dane”’ has already two successors). 

here Nina Moselle and her husband come to 





——— et 
enjoy a breath of the country after the heat at 
London ; and more than once they have bes, 
accompanied by the ‘ Promoter of (on, 
panies,” who finds life in Kennington very 
dreary, unsweetened by Nina’s care, 

Mrs. Watts died not long after her 4j;, 
appointment, and Jadith went on the 5 
where, it is feared, she will never rise be 
the rank of a “super.” Bat the forty-fonr, 
company was, wonderful to relate, a succay. 
so a wealth of prosperity has come to Ning’ 
father at last, and he is able to provide oon. 
fortably for the education of the “fry”; ang 
by George Harding’s advice, invested hi 
share of the profits of that wonderfal forty. 
fourth so safely that a moderate income 
always be his, after which he retired fron 
public life, and floated no more companies, 

Miss Susan Harding gives an Occasional 
eye to his very respectable housekeeper, y 
she and her brother met the widower at th: 
Court, and took a liking to him. 

Of one of our friend’s future we cannot, alas 
speak definitely. At thirty Lord Ira Bn. 
bourne is still a bachelor. His mother is dead; 
now he travels a great deal, and seem happiest 
when visiting at Arden Court. He still looks 
much younger than his age, a fact which 
confirms Lady Nora in a very strange littk 
plot she has formed for his benefit, Un. 
successful as her matchmaking proved for 
Noel, she cannot quite relinquish hobby, 
and has even i her energy in the caux 
of the next generation. 

There is a three-year-old girl in the Court 
nursery with blue eyes like her mother's. She 
has been christened Nell, and Lady Nora and 
Mrs. Dane always maintain that this blo. 
eyed child is some day to console Lord Bra. 
bourne for the wound her mother go innocently 
inflicted years ago. 

It may be so, it may be not. Noel and his 
wife en no such distant plans. The ft 
is all sufficient pomerenes for him. Only if 
the Earl does breath a prayer as he looks into 
his first-born’s eyes, it is that, unlike her 
mother, she may not need to walk a thor- 
strewn path; while the Countess hopes that, 
if her little Nell ever lives to be a wife, she 
may meet with a husband as loyal and true, 
as unselfish and devoted as Noel Lord Arden. 


[THE END.] 








Berrern Wovnp THan Kri,—The idea begins 
to prevail in European armies that it is better 
to wound a man in battle than to kill him, 
more men are taken out of line to care for & 
wounded man than for a dead one, Henv 
opinion at present favours a small bore for the 
magazine rifles now being introduced, and the 
average gauge adopted is about three-tenths of 
an inch only, instead of the half-inch gsug? 
hitherto in use in Europe and in Americ. 
An advantage of the smalier bore is that the 
soldier can carry more rounds of ammunition. 
His gun also can be made lighter. The soldier, 
too, when consulted about the matter, prefers 
being shot twice to being killed once. 


“Lapy Brasser,” says the Pall Mall Gazelle, 
“lost her mother when she was little ree 
than an infant, and from the time that 

walk and talk until she married, 
and her father were inseparable. Her hi 
had been a crack steeplechase rider “a his 
younger days, as well as a ‘whip,’ 40 
taste and ts for horsemanship descended 
to his daughter, When she was little me 
than five years old, Miss Allnutt and her and 
Pecaareh “Her ternal t- 

. Her pa grea’ 

owned South Park, near Penshurst, 10 ™ 
seat of Lord Hardinge, and her father wa 
the time referred to, constantly ee oes 
relatives in that district. As» girl ee Fo 
one of the leading beauties of two Lot “ 
seasons, and there was no better sea! 
‘hands’ than hers to be seen in the row. 
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IN HOPE. 


—~o— 


Lire is not all a golden way, 
Set round with blooming flowers, 
And what we long for may not 
With sweet delight the hours— 
Clouds will o’ercast the skies of all 
And hide away the blue ; 
But, if we wait pe yet hope, 
The sunshine will break through. 


Life is too short to ee and fret, 
Too short to spend in fears, 

And there’s too much of needful toil 
To give much time for tears. 

And, when our hands and hearts are fall 
Of what we find to do, 

Our hours of loneliness will be 


But very, very few. 


Work is a blessing God ordained, 
To do it with our an 
While yet the day of life is here, 
Before the fall of night 
Behoves us all ; and, when we go, 
All silent, one by one, 
Happy we'll be to know we'll hear 
The welcome sound: “ Well done.” 
C.A. 








DRIVEN TO WRONG. 


—o— 
CHAPTER XXXIX.—(continued.) 


Tur excitement in the town was very great 
asthe Rector was carried through it. The 
people crowded to the doors and windows, 
some already in their night-clothes, all eager 
to learn the truth of the story; but even the 
roughest men are good-hearted when there is 
trouble and pain to be borne, holding the 
Englishman’s doctrine that you should never 
kiska man when he is down. 

Rose D'Arcy was terrified when Jane rushsd 
to her with the news that the Rector had been 
found very ill in the pine woods, and his dis- 
ordered ap’ ce certainly did not reassure 
her, asshe ran into the hall, and saw him in 
the midst of the motley crew there assembled. 
All her nervousness, ali her fears of the night 
before, returned to her with redoubled force, 
and she wrung her hands together pitifally. 
She longed for the presence of Mrs. Charlton ; 
but not even her fears could make her face her 
guardian's displeasure, as only forty-eight 
hours before he had prohibited all intercourse 
with the little widow. 

Suddenly the thought of Dr. King came as 
an inspiration to her, and Jane ran, without 
even stopping to put on her bonnet, to his 
house, and gave 80 breathless and incompre- 
hensible an account of what had happened 
that the medico had very little hope of finding 
Mr. Hilhouse alive ; and he retarned with the 
parlour-maid in no less haste than she had 
shown in going to summon him, and with 
his appearance all confuaion ce i 

Everybody in Market Glenton loved and 
trusted the doctor, and he quickly issued 
orders, taking evarything into his own hands. 
And in less than a quarter of an hour the 
Rector was in his own bed, with a good fire 
roaring up the chimney, and restoratives had 
‘been administered, which brought back such 
consciousness as he possessed, for it soon be- 
vame evident that although he submissively 
obeyed the doctor's orders, Mr, Hilhouse’s 
mind was in a very wandering condition. 

Dr. King quickly discovere the dislocation, 
and attended to it with his ugual skill and 
promptitude; but the Rector had takeu & 
severe chill, and rheumatic fever was the con- 

uence, 
his e either was not aware of the absence of 
daughters, or had no desire to see them 
near him, for he never, by word or deed, ex 


Rose D'Arcy was his nurse and constant |act so cruel a part! If I had thought so, I 
companion ; and when in hig moments of con- | would not have sued for your forgiveness,” 
sciousness bis eyes rested on her he smiled, | cried Nell, springing to her feet. 

and he would take her hand into his own,and| “Forget you have done so,” he answered, 
she never once withdrew it from his clasp. coldly. ‘Mrs, Laurence Travers—I wish you 
His suffering, and it was very great, made good-day,” and he pointed sternly to the door. 
her very compassionate to him. For a moment his daughter stood irresolute, 
The womanhood within her was aroused, | then she swept from the room with anger 
and she tended him with gentleness and|and indignation combined,’ and when Dr. 
tenderness, praying for his recovery with | King called a few minutes later he found his 
earnest words. He grew very dear to her in| patient restless, feverish, and excited. 

those days of his dependence upon her, which} ‘ Come, this won't do,” he said, soothingly. 


lengthened into weeks before he was able to| “ I shall not allow you to situp if it has this 
leave his bed. effect,upon you ;”’ and he laid his hand on his 


But at last Dr. King gave permission for patient's pulse. 
him to sit up, and Rose arranged his large But Mr. Hilhouse shook it off irritably. 
chair in the window, in the winter sanshine, “I suppose you, like the rest, have been 


that he might look out into the garden. keeping things from me,” he said, with & 
It was the last week in January, and Nell | scowl. 

and her husband had returned to Market} “ Certainly !” acknowledged the doctor. 
Glenton, and when the young wife heard of | “ A pationt’s health is the first consideration 
her father's sufferings in the pine wood and | with the medical man; but what have you 
since, and remembered how she and Laurence heard to vex you this afternoon, old friend ? 
had given him the slip there, she was filled | Is it about Nellie or Marion ?” 

with penitence and regret, and determined| The Rector cast a penetrating glance at Dr. 
to go and crave his pardon, come what might, 
for ber foolish and disobedient conduct to- 


wards him, and to express her regret at the 
accident which had overtaken him. ‘That she isa a nobleand truewoman ; who, 


Rose, worn out with her daties as nurse, | having received a bitter disappointment, 80 


had left Mr. Hilhouse with one of his good | far as her earthly happiness is concerned, has 
books for company by the window, wrapped determined, by trying to help others in their 
in furs and eiderdown quilts, and had gone to suffering, to find that peace which she had 
rest upon her bed when Nell rang at the | lost,” answered the doctor, reverently. * I do 
Rectory bell. not agree with her views,” he continued, 
“ Lor! Miss Nellie, who would have thought slowly, “but every one must be guided by 
of seeing you?” cried Jane, ‘Why, we their own conscience. We cannot answer for 

each other's thoughts and feelings, and you 


heard that you had run away with Mr. 
Travers.” must give your daughter credit for the best 
“Hush!” returned she, with a smile, | motives in the action she has taken.” 
“]'m afraid its true. 1 am married, Jane, “« Whst has she done?” inquired the Rec- 
and what is more, I don’t regret it; only 1) tor, feebly, for the rebellion of both his 
am so sorry about papa. Is he any better?” daughters in one day was almost too much 
“ He has been mortal bad, miss; ma'am, 1 | for him in his weak state. 
beg your pardon, but he's sitting up to-day “ She has become & Sister of Mercy,” re- 
for the first time.’’ plied Dr. King; “ and as a medical man, I can 
© Do you think he would see me, Jane?” answer for the good work done by such noble, 
inquired Nell, wistfully. devoted women. Nevertheless, I wish she had 
“] shouldn't aek if I had a mind to. I remained at home, for she was very dear to 
should just walk in as if nothing had hap-| 08 all, and we can ill spare her. 
pened,” eaid the girl, wisely. The Rector’s jaw worked, and he showed 
Mrs. Laurence Travers hesitated, but at very decided symptomsof agitation. 
length took courage. “Both daughters lost in one day!” he 
“T think I will go up,” she said, and suited groaned ; “ both lost !—it is well that my poor 
the action to the word. Emma did not live to see it wy f 
Mr. Hilhouse looked up a8 she entered the| “ Nonsense, lost! Forgive them both, Hil- 
room, and a black scowl crossed his face. house, and although neither of them can re- 
She came over and took his hand, and looked | turn to you quite as they were before, having 
upon his worn features. both undertaken other life duties, still they 
“J'm so sorry you have been ill, papa,” need scarcely be less comfort to you, and, in 
she said, gently. ‘I knew nothing of it until trath, the fact of being parted from them for & 
last night, or I should have come before.” time, will make you feel that they are far 
‘A shade of deep anger settled in his face. dearer to you than youever dreamed. " 
“You and that young man layed a very « Doctor,” retarned the Rector, sternly, I 
wicked trick upon me,” be cried, hotly, ‘‘ and cannot allow even you to dictate to me as re- 
have very nearly lost me my life. He's an | gards my danghters. I know what is due to 
impertinent scoundrel, and I will permit no myself as father, and as the Rector of this 
intercourse whatever between you.” parish. I cannot countenance wrong-doing, 
“Oh! father, surely you know, surely you | even in me : J 
have heard, that we are married!" she said, daughters have deserted me without a word, 
sinking upon her knees beside him. ‘ We| caring nothing what my feelings would be at 
knew nothing of your illness till we returned | their unexplained disappearance. It is ro 
home last night, and I have come to ask you merit of theirs that I knew nothing of their 
to forgive us both. Oh! do, do—do papa,” wickedness.” : ni 
she pleaded. “ That, sir, canvot be laid at Marion’s door, 
He stared at her in blank amazement. at any rate,” replied the doctor, and gave Mr. 
“ You are married!”’ he cried, “ and venture | Hilhouse the girl’s letter and the history of his 
here to tell meso! You have dared disobey having opened it, at the same time begging 
me, and come into my presence again, Ellen ? | him to exonerate him from blame for having 
How old are you” done so under the circumstances of the case. 
She paled visibly, and bent her head not to “I believe you meant no harm, King,” re- 
meet his eyes. plied the Rector, stiffly; “ bat it is not & 
“Forgive me, father. 1 loved Laurence, | thing I should have done myself. 
and could not do without him; indeed, I| And Dr. King rose impatiently, and for ® 
couldn’t,” she faltered. moment he told himself that it was a pity he 
“You are under age ; your marriage is not had taken 80 much trouble to save the life of 
legal, and I will place the matter in my | 80 churlish an individual, and he went off 
icitor’s hands,” he eaid, with ill-suppressed with a decided show of temper. ‘ 
passion, ‘“ Mr. Travers will find lam nota « Jane,” he said, as the girl came to let him 
man to be trifled with. He shall not go|j out, “ when Miss Rose 18 awake tell her it is 
time Mr. Hilhouse went to bed ; getting -p 


has not suited his bile.” 


King. 
«: What have you to tell me about Marion?” 
he asked, cunningly. 








pressed any wish for their presence. 


e ang 
“Oh! father, you wouldn't, you couldn't, 
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And he swung off in a decidedly irritable 
evadition, and came in contact with Mrs. 
Oheelton at a stidden angle of the street, who 
at once noticed his state of mind, 

"Hallo doctor!” she laughed, looking up 
at him with a pair of sency grey syes. “TI 
see, Genus Ursa. Major—diseace, abrasion of 
the cuticle of the pericranium,” she said, try- 
ing to look grave. 

‘* Abrasion of the fiddlestick’s end! Mrs. 
Chariton. It isso like ® woman-to rab in a 
little caustic to a sore place |" 

‘Tt does good sometimes, does it- net?” 
she asked, with no show of annoyancs; * and 
it’s so likes man when he knows he is of the 
savage beast type, to say spiteful things of 
the other sex.” 

‘* Yes! I am savage, I've causa to be; the 
Rector is enough to provoke fs 

‘* Don’t pose for the saint,” cried Elsie, be- 
seechingly, ‘‘the part won’t enit you a bit! 
Te there anything / can do?” 

**Oome, that’s more sensible. Yes; go to 
old Sloweombe, and wheedle him into being 
Laurence Travers’ friend. I've seen poor little 
Nell, and never liked her so well as now she's 
in trouble. There ara rocks ahead for her 
and the poor young fellow. She tells me her 





father means to punish him for having made 
® false statement of her age, and he can do it, 
if he likes.” 

“Oh, but he wouldn't dosuch a thing, for | 
Nellie’s sake!’ cried Hlsie, indignantly. 
“Wouldn't he? I wish they had left him 
in the pine woods; we could bave doze very | 

well without him !"’ 

“You're not well, doctor,” returned Elsie, 
the mischief chasing the grave look from her 
brow, “I never knew you murderous before.” | 

“ Well, I feel so now; and it's absurd of | 
you to stand there grinning, as though nothing | 
were the matter.” 

‘Be sure I'll do all I can,” she said, good- 
humonredly. ‘* But I can’t draw a long face | 
to-day, for I’ve heard from Marion, and she 
writes contentedly, and Ceci! is on his way 
home!” 


| carried off Miss Nell, and married her. 





“Um afraid so,” answered the old man, 
elowly. “I’m afraid so; bat I think the 
Rector might be managed, and if any one can 
do it, Mrs. Charlton, you are the woman.” 

**Oh, dear! I’m grieved to say I’m out of 
it. I have lost favour with Mr. Hilhozse ; for, 
do you know, Mr. Slowcombe, I have taken 
the liberty of accepting the Rector’s son,” she 
answered, archly. 

“So I heard, my dear lady, and our old 
friend must be in a very jaundiced state not 
to feel satisfaction at such a union. I con- 
gratulate you upon gaining the affection of so 
good a fellow as Cecil Hilhonse ; and as to the 
reyerse of the picture, I congratulate the 
gentleman still more. Had my son been the 
bridegroom.elect, I should bave beea proud 
—really proud!” and he rose and bowed to 
her with his hand upon his heart. She arose 
too, and dropped him ‘an old-world curtsey ; 
then, the quaint act over, she possessed her- 
self of his hand on the one side, and that of 
the old banker on the other. 

** Now,” she said, in a business-like way, 
“ what are we going todo?” 

‘‘ Tam instructed to take proceedings against 
Mr. Travers,” acknowledged the lawyer. “I 
have jast come from the Rectory, where I held 
an interview with Mr. Hilhouse, and I regret 
to say I found him very irate.” 

‘*I am sorry, Tom, very sorry!"’ cried the 


| banker; ‘for I feel I am partly to biame my- 


self. Had I not broken through my rules, and 
given the young man leave, he could not =e 

a 
that poor woman's cough was too much for 
me; it was, indeed!”’ 

“Is it better?” inquired Mra. Charlton, 
kindly. 

‘“ Decidedly. She'sanicecreature. I went 


, in to see her last night!” 


‘Then you have nothing to regret, Mr. 


| Slowcombe—nothing whatever ?” 


‘‘ Nevertheless, it is unwise to break through 


; rules. If once laid down, they should be as the 
| Jawa of the Medes and Persians—wnalterable. 
| You create a precedent by such weakness, 


| Josias,’’ lectured the lawyer. 


CHAPTER XL. 
MBS. CHARLTON MANAGES THE LAWYER AND 
THE BANKER. 


Mr. Hrtuovse lost no time in sending for Mr. | 
Stowcombe, and placed the matter of Laurence | 
Travers in his handg; and the solicitor had | 
too much sense to attempt to contradict him, | 
or combat his opinion in this early stage of | 
his parental wrath; nevertheless, he did not | 
mean to let the Rector proceed with the case | 
if he could help it, and he went off to his | 
brother's house to talk the affair over with | 
him, and see if, between them, they could hit ; 
upon any plan by which Lanrence could be | 
saved from the penalty of his rash declaration. | 
When he reached his destination, he found 
Elsie Charlton closeted with his brother, and 
showed signs of retiring at once, for there was 
& confidential manner between them which 
made him think they were talking secrets. 

“Don’t go, Tom,"’ said Josias, ‘don't go; 
2 you can help us with your good advice. 

e were talking of young Travors and his 
little wife. Mrs. Charlton informs me they 
are in a serious scrape, and we must stand by 
them—we must, indeed. You see, the young 
lady was not of age, and her husband stated | 
that she was. Very wrong of him, of course, 
my dear Tom, very wroag; but then you see 
he couldn't have got her withon, and as Mrs. 
Charlton has been reminding me, we were all | 
young and foolish once ourselves.” 

“ And one of us is still the former, though | 
decidedly not the latter,” said the lawyer, with 
the stiffest of bows, and the most csremonious | 
politeness. 

“I don’t know,” laughed Elsie. ‘If anyone 
had to tell: my age, Mr. Slowcombe, they | 
wouldn't get themselves into a scrape for | 
stating me to ba over one-and-twenty, and | 
I'm truly sorry for Mr. Travers, Is he rea'ly | 
open to be punished?” 





But Elsie cut in upon his speech. 
“You're instructed to take proceedings 


’ against Mr. Travers,” she said, with an arch 
| look at him. 


“Bat now, come, acknowledge 
you have not the faintest idea of doing any- 
thing of the kind; and you know it.” 

Mr. Slowcombe coughed, and cleared his 
throat in a very business-like way. 

“‘ But my dear lady, client’s wishes have to 
be followed out, believe me,” he asserted ; 
but without much spirit, for Elsie had found 
him out, and he was aware of it. 

“Of course they must, unless they can be 
cleverly overcome—cleverly, mind.” 

‘I’m afraid it would be beyond my powers,” 
retarned the old man with a smile at the com- 
pliment. “You flatter me, my dear Mrs, 
Charlton.” 

“Nota bit of it. You and Mr. Josias can 
work the whole thing splendidly, if only you 
will.” 

‘* OF course we will, if you will tell us how!" 
cried the banker, heartily. 

‘Only supply us with brains,” said the 
lawyer, submissively; “and we'll carry out 
your views.” 

‘‘ Now, [call this cozy,” laughed Elsie, with 
a bright and happy look. “‘ Mr. Josias, the 
burthen of the affair lies upon your shoulders. 
Can you act well?” 

“Never tried in my life,” he confessed. 
‘Bat I thought my Matilda was‘ATI’ for 
a beginner; so perhaps the talent may run in 
the family,” he replied, amusedly. 

'*T shall never forget that night, and the 
Rector’s return. I was not atthe schools on 
that especial evening, as you are aware; but I 
se.w-enough of his temper to be able to credit 
all I heard of what happened there.” 

“ Weill, I don't want you to go on the stage. 
I want you to go to the Rectory, and to pre- 
tend the most intense indignation against Mr. 


| Teavers for having o2joled you into giving him 





——=<_=== 
leave, and to tell Mr. Hilhouse that you have 
turned him out of the bank,” 

Both the brothers looked at her aghast, 

‘* Bat I should have to do it if I said that” 
objected Josias. “TI like Travers, and hays 
no wish to ruin him.” 

“Of course not! Nevertheless, you are 
zoing to turn him out, and he must leaye 
Market Glenton, and no one must know 
where he is gone! Mr. Slowcombe mnst send 
in a Jong bill for looking for him, &c., &c., and 
oan give the money‘he receives to a charity! 
Mr. Hilhouse does-not like long bills, and will 
ba the more willing to listen to the voice of the 
charmer, meaning yours,"’ continued Elsie, 
with a bright nod at the old attorney, who 
nodded back as though he were pulled bya 
string attached to her. 

“You can then suggest that Laurencs 
Travers has been punished enough by the loss 
of his position, and being hunted from the 
parish. Let him think we have had a sori of 
‘drumming ont,’ you know, as they do with 
the naughty soldiers .who: are not a credit to 
their cloth. Make him out a moral leper, my 
friend, and persuade the Rector, in his own 
style of language, that justice has overtaken 
him, even if law has not been used as the lever 
of his rain, Congratulate him that he has 
been punished without Ais aid, and tell him 
that some one answering to his description has 
sailed for the Fiji Islands, and will, without 
doubt, be very shortly served up as a dainty 
dish to the King of the Cannibals. What 
better revenge could even the Rector of Market 
Glenton require ?” 

The two old men broke into peals of merri- 
ment, 

“Mrs. Charlton, you're «a wonderfal 
woman!” cried the banker. ‘TI believe your 
plot would work, I do, indeed, and I am ready 
to carry out my part of it. But have you, in 
the meantime, considered what is to becomeof 
the young man himeelf?”’ 

«Of course I have!” she retorted. 

“Trust her, trust her! She'll not do the 
thing by halves,” chuckled the solicitor. 
‘Mrs. Charlton, I'd take you into pariner- 
ship to-morrow™gladly, that I would; and, 
what is more, I would act under your advice 
too, and believe in its soundness!” : 

“Hear, hear!” shouted brother Josias, 
slapping hia leg heartily ; and Elsie couldn't 
help thinking what a very great change had 
come over him, since she first came to Mar- 
ket Glenton. iia. 

Not that she put the alteration in him down 
to her own influence. 

She knew that it was Mr. Gresham who 
had taught the banker “‘ good and evil,” and 
that he would never retarn to his original 
hum-dram ideas, a3 he had done as one of the 
‘‘ shining lights ”’.of Market Glenton. 

He shone very decidedly still, but there was 
very little blue light left in the life-flame of 
the respectable old banker, 4 

“T would accept qos professional offer 
with pleasure,” he anghed, “if I had not 
taken the Qaeen’s shilling, with Cecil as my 
recrniting sergeant. There are. lady doctors, 
and why should there not be lady lawyers?” 

“ Because they would let out their clients 
secrets,’” almost shouted the banker. ‘ Better 
come to me, Mrs. Charlton, and be my bank 


“T ll report you both to Cecil, and tell him 
you have been flirting with me horribly ! 
she cried. ‘And now, back to business. 
What is the name of that London banker 
who is a friend of yours?” she asked with » 
random shaft; for she had never heard of any 
such friend. : 

“Oh! Benenelate, rea nal he answered, 
innocently, e trap. 
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u] didn’t!” she returned, wickedly. 
« That is where the joke cemes in, my friend. 
I only thought you were sure 4o.. have such a 
cham } probably you were at school to- 
get ish were, 80 we were!’ he retnrned, 
looking at her in astonishment, while the old 
jawyer rubbed his hands ..together in enjoy- 
ment of the situation. : 

«Cute, an ” he murmored. ‘An jin- 

le.ally !”’ 

— it ae about that Mr. Slowcombe 
really did go up to London that very night, 
and returning the next morning had an inter- 
view with his brother and Mrs. Charlton ; 
after which, and a lunch at the ‘ Nest,” 
hich included a bottle of champagne of one 
of the finest brands, be started for the Rec- 
tory, and acted the part to him with 
such good effect that the Reotor’s indignation 
was nowhere, when compared.,to that of -the 
banker, who was indignant for his friend's 
cake, a8 Well a8 his.own, and vehemently ex. 
pressed bis determination that the miscreant 
should not remain a single day in his service! 

And that night, .Laurence Travers, with 
bis wife and mother, left Market Gienton be- 
hind, to begin.a new life in the great metro- 


lis, 
on all his friends thonght .he was.a very 
lucky fellow to get,so quickly ont of a parish 
which he would nadopbtedly have found too 
hot to hold him ! 

Mr. Hilhouse’s .vengeance seemed for the 
time satisfied, and then he had the pleasing 
anticipation that Mr. Sloweombe, senior, was 
finishing the work of ruin, so splendidly be- 
gun by Josiag. ‘ 

Mr. Hilhouse had intended getting rid of 
the latter gontleman as his churchwarden, 
but the desire vanished now,and he once more 
regarded him ‘as one of his very best of 
friends, So apta pupil was Mr. Josias ! 


* * * * * 


To return to the day of Nell's defeat.at-her 
father’s hands. As soon as Dr. King left the 
house he furiously rang his: hand-bell, and 
sent Jane off for Mr. Slowcombe, to whom .he 
pn. — instructions as we have already 


Rose D'Arcy, having reagpeered upon .the 
scene, was going into her guardian’s room, when 
hearing angry voices and words she.stopped 
short at his door,.and caught .engugh of the 
conversation to tell her that Nell, and Lan. 
tence Travers were the subject. being -dis- 
cussed, and not wishing to be. an. eaves- 
dropper she wept away again unseen, and 
going downstairs rang for.aftermoon tea ; but 
she did not stay to partake of it. 

She heard of Nell’a visit,and received the 
doctor's message from Jane; then, without a 
word, she put on her hat and slipped out into 
the street and ran ap to the Travers’ lodgip 
to see Nell, whom she really loved, and foun 
her in such grief and tronble.at what had 
happened, and in such fear.about. her husband, 
that she was quite upset ;,and disregarding 
all other ideas, she ran straight on to Mrs. 
Charlton's house with her story, and throwing 
herself into the little widow’s arms, barst into 
& flood of tears, and brokenly sobbed ont the 
tale of Nellie’s-woes. 

Elsie held her by the hands and smiled at 
er reaesuringly. 

‘Don't fret ao, little woman !” she said. “It 
wa all come right, I hope. I will do my beat 
‘or Nell,.and so must you. Use your gentlest 
influence upon the Reotor, Rose, and try to 
‘often him. Those blue eyes ought to be good 
Pleaders, but don’t make youreelf migerable, 
there's a good. child. Zam go-happy that I 
fan't bear others to be.sorrowfal. Cecil. will 
ba home in afewdays now. I wonder how 
; and Mr, Hilhouse.-will get on ! she added, 
amewhas sadly, and Rose made up her mind 
nan and help someone besides Nell with Mr. 

Ouse. So she kigsed Mrs. Charlton, and 
™~ pit ihe way home, 

- blowcombe,was gone, and she went to 
the Rector’s room as soon as she had taken 


off her things. And she looked so fresh and 
pretty after the crisp air that her brightness 
for the moment chased the gloom from her 
guardian's face. 

* Your sleep bas done you good, Rose?” he 
said, kindly. 

‘* Yes, it has!” she replied, saying’ nothing 
of her walk, yet feeling guilty for suppressing 
it from him. “Bnt you are tired, dear 
guardy! Shall I help you back to bed?” 

** Presently, my ehild; but Rose, I am in 
trouble. I have been so upset; both my 
daughters have deserted me, my dear, and I 
have ng.one but you. Tell me, Rose, darling, 
that you will not leave me too!’ he oried, in 
agitation. 

She stood for a moment in painful con- 
fasion. Shekad never yet been able to make 
up her mind whether che should accept his 
offer, and she wondered if this was his way of 
asking for her. deciaion. 

He looked so pitifaily at her, however; that 
her heart was touched by his.sorrow, and she 
leant over him and pressed her lips to his 
brow. 

‘‘ No, I will not leave yoa,’’? she answered, 
gently. ‘‘ Try and be happy; endeavour to get 
well, dear Mr. HiiJhouse, aud.we will see what 
can be done to set things sizaight.” 

‘Heaven bless you, my-dear!” he said, 
really gratefully. ‘‘ My little Rose, do not 
fear ; we shall be very heppy!”’ 

And Rose shrank back, seeing that she had 
put her head into the noose. 

‘* Perhaps I can help them,” she murmured 
to herself, and let him take her in his arms 
and kigs her. 


Oe ee a 


OHAPTER:-XLI. 
TH® FAVOUR WHICH ROSE D’ARCY ASKED. 


Rost D'Arcy kept her word, and when, some 
time later, Mr. Hilhouse spoke to her about 
a definite engagement to him, she placed her 
hand in his vely,and drawing.a stool to 
his feet, she looked upin his face with earnest 
eyes. 

‘‘Dear guardian,” she said, in a low voice, 
‘*T want to make you all:happy—I do, indeed. 
I am very proud that you have chosen me out 
of all the world to help you.with your life’s 
duties, and Ido hope. I.shall prove that you 
have chosen rightly ; but I havea favour to 
ask you before I definitely promise to be your 
wife. You will aot refuse it, deur, will you?” 

* Refuse it, my sweet Rose! You may trust 
to my love, surely! ’’ he answered, assuming 
a very lover-like air, and stroking the bright, 
fair hair of the girl. 

‘“‘T will,’”’ she replied. ‘ We could never be 
happy together unlees we do trust each other 
implicitly, I feel sure; and, dear Mr. Hil. 
house, if you do what Iask you now, I will 
promise to trust you always, and to bring my 
troubles and my joys to you, whatever shey 
may be, and you will bring yours to me too, 
will you nos?” 

‘* Of couse I will, dear child. We will begin 
as we mean togooa. Let me hear your little 
request, Rose, and then we can talk of how 
soon we can be married.” 

She smiled at him bravely. 

‘We must help.others to be happy first, 
dear !’’ she whispered; ‘‘and-thun we shali be 
able to enjoy happiness ourselves. Dear 
guardian, I conldn’t be contented with the 
brightest life, if I knew others whom I love 
were miserable.” 

“You are a gentle-hearted girl, Rose!" he 
said,.a smile of satisfaction creeping over his 
featnres. ‘ That is just the spirit my poor 
lost Emma always displayed; I am glad to 
see you emulating her.” 

“IT could not take a better model,” answered 
Rose, with a half-sad look, for little as she 
felt towards Mr. Hilhouse in the light of a 
loyer, it seemed strange to her that he should 
woo her through the medium of & dead wife. 

It, appeared to her that however dear Mrs. 
Hilhonse had been to them both, now that 





she was to be put into her place they should 





cease to talk of her, but she said nothing of 
her thoughts to the Rector. 

‘And now, Rose, for your request,” he said, 
cheerfully ; ‘‘ whatever it may be, itis granted 
before you ask it.” 

“ Now that is kind of you,” she answered, 
enthusiastically. ‘‘I want you to let me order 
round the carriage which you have to take 
you out now every fine day, and to drive with 
me up to the ‘ Nest,’ to call upon Mrs. Charl- 
ton and Cecil. I know I am asking a. good 
deal of you, but you see I believe in your 
affection, and I know yon will do it for my 
sake, Tt makes me really miserable that you 
and Cegil are not friends, and to feel that 
your anger against him is chiefly because hoe 
didn’t care to have me\for his wife. Guardian, 
dear,” she added, as she saw by his face how 
unpalatable her words were; ‘‘ guardian, dear, 
I wish you to remember that if Captain Hil- 
house had wanted me, I conld not have been 
your wife; so that after all he has acted as 
you should wish—eh, dear—for you wouldn't 
= be without your little Rese now, weuld 
you ” 

And the bine eyes were turned up so plead- 
ingly to the Rector that he:-was melted. 

“‘ Heaven forbid!’ he ejaculated, fervently. 
“T could not do without my little Rose. Jy 
little Rose!” he repeated, dwelling upon the 
lost-words unctuonsly. ‘ Wewill not talk of 
doing withcut each other. I had not looked 
at it in that light before. Had Cecil married 
you, you could not have.cheered my life; it 
has after all been ordained for our good, 
even though I considered him stubborn and 
disobedient.” 

‘‘ And you will forgive them quite, and you 
will promise me to marry them yourself in 
your own dear old church, whore it is right 
your son should be wedded;.and let them be- 
gin their new life without a cloud to over- 
shadow or darken it. They love one another 
very traoly, 1 am sure, and they both deserve 
to be happy. I think Mrs, Charlton one of 
the best of women; shoe is ever ready to do 
good, without any ostentation.” 

The Rector sorewed up his brow and bis 
lips, as though he had eaten some ‘decidedly 
sour grapes, but he only remarked,— 

‘‘ The little girl who pleads for Mrs. Charl- 
ton is worth a.dozen of.her. Everyone to his 
taste; but she would not do for my wife! If 
Cecil does not object to the peccadiiloes of the 
woman he is going to marry, it is no affair of 
mine; but the people here say her conduct 
with that objectionsble man, Gresham, was 
perfectly unpardonable. 

“ Nevertheless, my dear, I will take you to 
call upon my son and his fiancée, since you #0 
greatly desire it,and I will consent to perform 
the ceremony; but that must satisfy you, 
Rose. I do not wish Mrs, Charlton to visit-at 
my house more than is absolutely necessary. 
She is not a good example for you, although 
my poor Emma was. Of course you are 
aware that even my misguided boy has been 
talked of with Mrs. Obarlton—in fact, my 
dear, I look upon her 2s a decidedly dangerous 
little woman; and there is no knowing where 
she may Inre people ont of the path of duty 
and honour,” and he closed his mouth with a 
snap, as though he had entirely settled. the 
subject, but Rose wonld not have it so. 

‘Oh! indeed, you do not do her justice, 
dear Mr. Hilhouse,” she exclaimed, warmly. 
“ Bisie Charlton isa woman in a thousan 
one standing quite alone.'’ 

‘* Rose, you are too young and tos in- 
experienced in evil and the ways of the world 
to understand snch an adept in deceit as her 
of whom we speak, Iam thankful tosay. I 
will do as youask me, my dear; but you must 
not expect me to like or respect her, were she 
twice Cecil’s wife. Ifhe will marry her, itis 
as well that the world should know that I 
countenance it; bat for all that, I consider ita 
trouble, a humiliating trouble.” 

‘You will like her better when you see that 
she makes your son happy,” she answered, 
gently. ‘And now, how early shall I order 
the carriage?" 
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“ When you please; but you must wait first 
and tell me when J am to be made happy as 
well as Cecil ?”’ ie 

“Are you not so now?” she inquired, 
smiling at him. 

“ Not quite,” he admitted. ‘‘ Rose, I want 
you for my own. When shall we be married, 
my dear ?” 

“Oh! when you like—when you think it 
will be right,’’ she returned, her fair face 
covered with blushes, and her eyes downcast. 
“Tam willing to leave it in your hands. 
do not forget how you have cared for the poor 
— girl, and I am very gratefal to you, 

ieve me, dear Mr. Hilhouse; but for you I 
should be alone in the world and unfriended. 
I do not forget it, indeed, and hope I never 
a and she laid her hand impulsively.in 

8. 


‘Tam sure you never will, my child!” he 
returned, ou “and what little I have 
been able to do for you has been a great 
pleasure to me, I assure you; in return, you 
must do something to please me.” 

“Indeed, I will if I can.” 

‘“‘ You can,” he replied, still smiling at her ; 
“at least, I think om can be no difficulty 
about it. My dear, you must call me James /” 

“Oh! yes, certainly, when you wish it. 
But wouldn’t everybody know if I did?” 

“ Perhaps—it might be wiser not to do it 
yet in public/ but in private you can begin at 
once, dear !” 

‘* Yes, James,” she said, submissively, and 
quite started at the sound of it herself, and 
felt almost scared. 

He was so much older than she was, and 
she had looked upon him in the light of a 
father now for so long, that to call him by 
his Christian name seemed an unwarrantable 
liberty on her part, and a lack of respect; 
nevertheless, she obeyed him. 

“That is much better, my dear,” he said, 
patting her cheek. ‘‘ Now you may order the 
carriage if you like.” 

So, an hour later, they entered Mrs. Charl- 
ton’s gate, and were ushered into her presence 
and that of Captain Hilhouse, 

One glance of surprise passed between 
them; then Elsie went forward graciously, 
and Cecil followed her lead, and she extended 
her hand as though nothing had happened. 

“Tam glad to see you better, Mr, Hil- 
house, and able to get about again,” she said 
kindly, leading him to the most comfortable 
of her luxurious chairs. ‘“ Rose! you are 
looking pale, after your arduous duties of 
nurse ;’’ and she kissed the girl affectionately. 

“She has been very good to me,” said the 
Rector, his eyes resting so tenderly on her as 
te make the accueation of pallor just made by 
Mrs. Charlton an error. 

‘“‘I think nursing must agree with Miss 
D'Arcy,” laughed Captain Hilhouse, ‘I never 
saw her more blooming !’’ 

* Ié must have been the light!’ answered 
Elsie, meekly ; bat the mischief in her eyes 
made the blushes deeper still. 

“‘ Well, father, Iam very glad to meet you 
again,” continued Cecil, drawing a chair to 
his side ; “‘ and you are looking more yourself 
than I expected to see you, after the ugly 
time Ihear you have had of it. I was sorry 
you wouldn’t see me when I called, but now I 
conclude it is all right.” 

‘' Rose is the peace-maker,”? returned Mr. 
Hilhouse, with a smile at her. “ It is all her 
doing |” 

Mys. Charlton squeezed the girl’s hand 
with waru.th under the cover of her fur cloak, 
and Cecil regarded her kindly. 

“ Miss Rose, we are much indebted to you,” 
he safi, ‘‘ and we thank you very much.” 

“Oh! you can’t think how glad I am to see 
you friends again,” she replied, nervously 
twining her fingers together. ‘“‘We want to 
know when you are to be married, dear Mrs. 
Charlton ? ”’ 

Elsie looked at Cecil, and he back at her. 
The subject had been under discussion when 
their visitors had been announced, and they 
had jost given up the idea of the possibility of 


the ceremony taking place at Market Glen- 
ton; and had come to the sonclusion that 
Cecil must take a room in the nearest village, 
and sleep there the legally- — number 
of days, or that they must indulge in a special 
licence, aud they had not quite decided which 
to do, when their conversation had been broken 
in upon. 

“* Well, you see!" said Cecil, plainly and 


business of it. Ithought my father weuld tie 
us up as soon as possible; but lately we have 
been trying to make other arrangements,” 

‘** You have only to name the day, and I 
will perform the ceremony,’’ returned the 
Rector, in his stiffest tone. 

‘“« Really ! you mean that?” cried Cecil, 
— y clasping his not too willing 
and. 

** Certainly!” 

“ Then, Elsie, darling, how soon can you be 
ready? There is nothing to wait for now. I 
would rather be married in old Market Glen- 
ton church than anywhere else in the world.” 

‘* Shall we say this day week? ” asked Mrs. 
Charlton, a wild-rose hue creeping over the 
ivory whiteness of her complexion. 

“That will suit me excellently,” cried 
Cesil, in joyous accents. 

“ And me !’ added the Rector, in a solemn, 
not to say sulky, tone. 

Then he turned to Elsie, and asked her 
what she intended to do with her pretty 
home ? 

‘‘I hardly know at present,” she acknow- 
ledged, “ but the stabling is so good I think it 
would let at a high rental for a hunting-box. 
You see I have it on lease, and the furniture 
is my own, so that if I have the luck to let it 
for the season I shall not unfurnish it, for it 
would pay me well; and, in the summer, if 
we can get to England, we shall have a home 
to come to.” 

** We shall not get much more leave this 
year, Elsie,” laughed the soldier, ‘You see 
I cannot have it just when I like.” 

** Of course not ; but I have the ‘ Nest’ for 
five years more on my hands, and I think 
we may hope for a holiday before the expira- 
tion of that date! May we not?” 

‘* Rather |’ he laughed. 

* Well! I don’t expect to have any diffi- 
culty in letting it every season. Men are only 
too glad to get hunting-boxes in the Midlands, 
and I hope it will help our income a little.” 

“It is to be hoped so,” struck in the Reo- 
tor, dryly. 

‘Come into the conservatory and see my 
camellias, Rose,” suggested Elsie, and taking 
the girl's hand they went off together. 

‘*Oh! they are beauties !’’ cried Rose, ad- 
miringly. 

** Of course they are, little woman, and you 
shall have as many as you like. But I didn’t 
really bring you here to talk of them, my 
child, but to thank you, Rose. This is all your 
doing, I know! Isaid your blue eyes would be 
good pleaders, but don’t let them be too elo- 
quent, for although it is possible to be an old 
man’s darling, yet I do not believe it possible 
for any woman, however perfect, to be Mr. 
Hilhouse’s darling! So I thought I would 
give you a word of warning in season. You 
will one day meet your fate, child, so be con- 
tent to wait till your true lovecomes. There! 
don't look so uncomfortable, Rose, or I shall 
be sorry I broached the subject ; but I don’t 
want you to go and lay up misery for your- 
self by rashing blindfold into an entanglement 
from which you may one day pine with heart- 
weariness to escape. I did not mean to hurt 
or vex you, dear, believe me; but young girls 
are only too ready to accept responsibilities 
which they do not comprehend, and often find 
too heavy a burthen to carry, and I want to 
pave you, Rose!” 

But Rose D'Arcy only hung her head, and 
the rosy cheeks paled. She felt how much 
truth there was in her friend's words, and yet 
ew — it was now too late for her to draw 





—__ 
rightly. But she could admit Elsie 
nor her fears, for she had 
Mr. Hilhouse to leave all in his hands, andj, 
follow out his wishes, and she was well g 
that he desired silence for the present, 
give me, Rose!” continued Elsie: My 
you think I have taken a greater liberty | 
our friendship warrants ; 
what a loveless marri 
truthfully, ‘‘ we meant to have made a short |p: 


but, my dear 
is, and I would faiy 
yone such a fate |" 

" be me, then?” inquired the girl, lik, 


ber’ do; and I want 

ever you are in troub 

: md, you will apply to me without heiy 
on.” 

‘+ I will, indeed | ' answered Rose, 


and givin 
Elsie both her hands, she put up her cher 
lips to seal the compact. 
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She could only hope that she had decided 
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* * 

A country wedding is a very p i 
Very different from one in town, pera. 
the next-door neighbours take no _interey 
whatever in the proceedi: anless they 
happen to be personal venta, And the in. 

i only are present at the char) 
unless you are some very important personay 
indeed, and then, of course, you must pay for 
the honour, whether it be pleasant or no, 

In the country people have so little toamux 
them, except the business of their neighbours, 
that, although the family interested may mak: 
arrangements to have the quietest of quis 
weddings, they cannot really accomplish it, 
for everyone knows what everybody else does, 
And, although they may keep the day ap. 
pointed for the ceremony a profound secre 
from everyone but the parson, and he may be 
thoroughly relionable, still he must inform the 
clerk and the pew-opener, and both have 
large circle of friends; and, although they may 
mention no names, still everyone knows who 
g to be married ! 
the dressmaker, if you employ a local 
one, is quite aware the broadest margin you can 
ive her to send home your costume is the day 

ore the ceremony, and fally understands 
your fidgeting her every day about it. And 
should you buy everything out of the place, to 
keep tongues-quiet, there are always sure to 
be satin ribbons needed at the last momeft to 
And, moreover, the domestic 
servants cannot keep secrets from the butcher's 
and grocer’s young men. r 
always ready with their bridal greetings, as 
Elsie and Cecil found on the morning of their 


So that everyone is 


The old re was lined with arches of ever- 
greens, and bright-hued flags, for both the 
m were especial favourites 
in the parish. The ancient church was crowded 
to overflowing with spectators and well wishers. 
The organ pealed out the wedding. march and 
the bells rang forth joyously ; and Trusty, who 
was shut up at the ‘* Nest,’’ made his escape, 
and, scrambling through the crowd into church, 
down behind the couple being 

head on one side, watching 
the ceremony as though he heartily approved 
of the transaction. 


(To be continued.) 


od over fond hopes 
link after link, is 
and wound around 
a to be the 
d social life, 
of despair 


conquer 


doing their best to 
dig the grave of their married peace. 
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ad promi LADY LILITH. 


8nd & —0:— 
AWan 
ed Elsi CHAPTER XXIV. 
liberty ind Lyxpnurst’s progress towards health was 
y dear, Tkny very slow ; for some reason or other he seemed 
I would tain tohave lost all energy, and one day Doctor 
& fate |" es said to him, rather impatiently,— 


«You don’t try to get well, Mr. Lyndhurst; 
You won't eat or drink, or take medicine, so 
how in the name of Fortune do you think I 
can cure you?” . 

Colin smiled enigmatically, but made no 
other reply to the query; indeed, he some- 
times wondered whether it would not have 
peen better both for him and Lilith if the 
bullet had proved fatal, for then there would 


* have been an end of this miserable “ striving 
retty sigh, to forget””—this never-ceasing pain, as the 
Where eye, remembrance of his wife’s treachery occurred 
NO interest tohim. Not, let it be well understood, that he 
nlesg they imagined for one moment that she was an 
ind the in ry to the fact of his intended assassina- 
the charsh tion. Of this he believed her to be innocent, 
é bat he had no doubt that her love was still Sir 
ust pay for Horace’s, and that she had made assignations 
or no, with the Baronet, both at Seaview and at 
le to amas home. ; ay 
eighbours Daring this time Lilith never left the 
May make grounds, for fear of meeting Sir Horace, or, 

of quiet worse still, Stephen Brooks ; and all the while 
mplish it, she was ina state of cruel uncertainty, tor- 
"else does, mented with doubts as to whether she was 
) day ap. acting wisely in keeping secret her knowledge 
nd secret of what had happened on the night Colin was 
16 may be shot. 
nform the After much thought she came to the con- 
h have 4 clusion to wait until her father came back to 


they may England, so as to lay the whole facts of the 
case before him, and be guided by his de. 
cision in the matter. 


¥ & local How long she would have to wait she did 
2 you can notknow, for she had not heard from Lord Ans- 
i the day thorpe since the letter announcing his pro- 
erstands bable return; and, as a matter of fact, he 
it. And might arrive at any moment; for, supposing 
place, to the leave he applied for was granted, it had 


sure to been his intention to start without delay. 


meht to In the meantime, a surprise befel her, in- 
omestic asmuch as Lady Lester wrote in high glee to 
atcher's announce her daughter’s engagement to Sir 
‘yone is Horace Dalton and her own consequent ela- 
ngs, as tion, J 
f their Before Lilith recovered from her astonish- 
ment at this news, she received a letter from 
of ever. Marcella, written in an agony of miserable 
th the helplessness, 
ourites “Oh, Lilith!” said the letter, ‘ unless 
owded you help me I don’t know what I shall do. 
ishers. Mother and Sir Horace have arranged our 
h and engagement between them, and it seems as 
y, who it my consent was a matter of no import- 
Cape, ance whatever. I summoned up all my 
hurch, courage, and told Sir Horace that I did not 
being love him—nay, more, that I loved someone 
ching else; buthe only smiled, and said I was very 
roved young, and there was plenty of time for me 
to grow to care for him. 

“One good thing, he does not worry one 
with caresses, and his attentions ceem to be 
paid to mamma rather than tome. Never- 
theless, he must intend to marry ms, or why 

i should he give me a ring, and have our en- 
is agement made public? Poor Arthur Cal- 
vert! He will see it in the newspapers, and 
yand will think I have f i 
“the I ‘ave forgotten him—perhaps that 
lite never cared for him; and unless I fret my- 
Ain self to death—which is not unlikely, for my 
P cough has become very bad again, and I feel 
‘ miserably ill—I shall be forced into a mar- 
into tage which is absolutely repulsive to me. 
4 know what you will say—that I ought to re- 
an sist, and declare positively that I won't mary 
) is Sir Horace, 
a , But, oh, Lilith! I have not your strength 
e of character. I am weak and easily per- 
a! Suaded, and I am horribly afraid of my 


mother! I simply dare not defy her autho- 
rity, and I am as helpless as a mouse caught 
Matrap. Now and again I feel a desperate 





impulee to do something, but it fades; and 
then I see that the only thing I can do is to 
submit. Will you not use your influence? 
Write to mother, and beg her to break it all 
off between Sir Horace and me, and I shall 
be gratefal to you as long asI live!” 

Here the letter abruptly ended, as if Mar- 
cella had been interrupted, and had hastily 
thrust it into an envelope and cent it off. 

After reading it, Lilith laid it on her lap, 
and fell into a brown study ; and the first im- 
pression of which she was conscious was the 
fact that, so far as she herself was concerned, 
Sir Horace’s engagement did not affect her. 

Long since she had become aware that her 
fancy for him had died when she discovered 
his treachery, but now she had the extra as- 
surance that not even a lingering regret re- 
mained—her feelings had undergone so com- 
plete a change that instead (of loving, she 
despised him too completely even to hate him. 

All the same, it would be very difficult for 
her to interfere between him and her cousin, 
lest the cause of her interference should be 
misinterpreted ; and, besides, she did not see 
what she could do, for she knew her aunt's 
character too well to imagine that Lady Lester 
would permit herself to be influenced in such 
& matter. 

Still she could not allow Marcella’s appeal 
to pass unnoticed, so she sent a letter to Lady 
Lester begging her not to force her daughter 
into a marriage against her inclinations, while 
to Marcella herself, she wrote, encouraging 
her to have the courage of her opinions, and 
not to give way to Sir Horace and her mother's 
intimidations. 

Lyndhurst, of course, was unaware of this 
correspondences, for he and his wife never met 
now, and Lilith did not think it worth while 
informing him of her cousin’s engagement. If 
he saw it announced in the papers, well and 
good ; if not, it did not matter. 

A day or two later, Lady Lester wrote 
again, taking no notice of Lilith’s remon- 
strances, and simply stating that she and 
Marcella were going up to town for a week, in 
order to make certain arrangements for the 
wedding, which was to take place as speedily 
as possible, 

“You will be glad to hear,” she added, 
‘that Marcella is much better ; indeed, except 
pao slight cough, I may say she is quite 


ell. 

Lilith did not altogether believe this 
favourable report of her cousin’s health, which 
somewhat clashed with Marcella’s own 
account ; but she was entirely unprepared for 
a telegram which arrived the next evening, 
and which was couched in these words,— 

‘* Marcella is dying, and wishes to see you. 
Come at once. I will send to meet you at 
Paddington.” 

Lilith’s character certainly did not err on 
the side of indecision, and she immediately 
made up her mind to start by the first train 
for London. She procured a Bradshaw and 
managed to discover from its intricacies that 
the mail left W—— at eight o'clock. It was 
nearly half-past seven now, but if she was 
quick, and ordered the dog cart at once she 
would be able to get to W—— in less than half- 
an-hour, and thus catch the train. 

She rang the bell and gave her orders, then 
went into her dressing-room and attired her- 
self—for, by ar unlucky chance, her maid had 
gone home ill two days before, and she had 
written to Lady Lester—who was an amateur 
registry office—to get her another. It was 
awkward certainly, as it would necessitate her 
travelling up to London alone; but still it 
could not be helped, and it did not strike her 
to take one of the other servants as an escort. 
On her way downstairs she met Streeter, and 
stopped him to give him a message. 

“Give this telegram to your master, and 
tell him I am going to see Miss Lester. I will 
send word to-morrow when I shall be back 
again.” 

The valet bowed, and looked at her curiously. 


tween Mr. Lyndhurst and Lady Lilith, ard 
many were the sneers and comments uttered 
in the servants’ hall with regard to the rela- 
tions existing between husband and wife. 
__Lilith did not notice the glance—it was not 
likely she would, for she was too preoccupied 
to think of anything save poor Marcella's 
condition, and she could hardly curb her im. 
patience until she found her-olf at W—, 
seated in the corner of a first-class carriage, 
which the guard — rendered umiable by a 
generous tip—promised should not be invaded 
by any other passengers. 

He kept his word, and she travelled to Lon- 
don alone. The train was an express, and 
only stopped twice before it reached Padding- 
ton; nevertheless, the journey seemed to ba 
very long, and in addition to her anxiety on 
Marcella’s account, she was attacked by a 
strange sense of loneliness —of desolation. 
Perhaps it was becau8e she had never before 
travelled without a companion, or perhaps 
because she was the victim of an odd pregenti- 
ment of coming evil, which she was powerless 
to banish. 

Arrived at Paddington, the first person she 
saw was Sir Horace Dalton, who camo forward, 
raising his hat, and holding out his hand. 

Lilith was considerably startled at first, but 
a moment’s reflection was sufficient to show 
her that the Baronet’s appearance was natural 
enough, considering the position he occupied 
with regard to Marcella, and his qniet manner 
and matter-of-fact words strengthened this 
impression. 

She did not take any notice of his proffered 
hand, and he said, quietly,— 

‘Lady Lester could not coms and meet you 
herself, so she asked me to do so, Are you 
alone ?”’ . 

Yes,” coldly, “‘my maid was away, soi 
could not bring her, and Mr. Lyndhurst is 
still too ill to leave the house. How is 
Marcella?” 

‘About the same—neither better, nor 
worse. She is constantly calling out for you, 
and the doctor says if anything can revive 
her it will be your presence. The brougham 
is waiting for you, just outside.” 

Lilith hurried out of the station, pretending 
not to see his offeredarm. Sir Horace bit his 
lip at the slight, and then smiled to bimeelf. 

‘‘ You shall pay me for this, my lady, some 
day!’ he murmured, with a queer mixture of 
vindictiveness and triumph in his face, and 
then he opened the door of the brougham for 
her to get in, saying as he did so, ‘‘ Doubtless 
you will prefer being alone, so I will get up on 
the box.” 

She made no sign either of acquiescence or 
negation, and he sprang up beside the coach- 
man, who touched the horse with his whip, 
and drove away rather quickly. 

Preoccupied as she was with the thoughts of 
her cousin, Lilith did not notice in what 
direction they were going, until, awakening 
suddenly from her reverie, she looked out of 
the carriage window, and found hereelf ina 
locality which she did not at all recognise. 
Then it struck her that the distance from 
Paddington to Grosvenor-square was not very 
great, and that she had been in the brougham 
quite long enough to have arrived there. She 
pulled the check-string sharply, and the 
carriage drew up. $ 

“‘ What is it?” asked Sir Horace, appearin 
at the window. 

‘¢T do not know where I am,” she responded. 
‘‘ This is not the way to Grosvenor-square ?”’ 

“ Grosvenor-square!’’ he repeated, in sur- 
prise, ‘But your aunt is not there. Did you 
not know that she and Marcella were staying 
at my place at Highgate? I thought Lady 
Lester had told you?” 

‘She told me nothing of the sort,’’ Lilith 
said; quickly, and rather angrily. Then, 
fancying she might be accused of being un- 
reasonable, she added, ‘‘Are we on our way 
there now?” 

“Yes. It is some little distance yet. I 











He, in common with the rest of the servants, 
' knew there was again something wrong be- 


‘ought to have told you when we started, but 
‘I was quite under the impression that you 
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knew. How was it your aunt did not 
mention it, I wonder?” 

Lilith could not answer this query, and the 
Baronet resumed his old seat on the box, 
leaving the young girl anxious and annoyed. 
If the occasion had not been one of life and 
death she would certainiy have turned back, 
for the last thing she desired was to find 
herself under the roof of Sir Horace Dalton ; 
bat, as matters were, there seemed no help 
for it, and she could not let poor Marcella pay 
the penalty for her mother’s impradence. 

Lady Lester’s reason for going to the house 
of her future son-in-law Lilith had no diffi- 
culty in guessing She wanted to entangle 
Marcella’s name with that of the Baronet, so 
that the former would not be able to get free 
from the engagement, whatever efforts she 
might make to do so, and she had purposely 
abstained from mentioning the fact in her 
letters, because she knew her conduct would 
excite Lilith’s indignation. 

Highgate is a long way from Paddington. 
Kentish-town-road, with its busy traffic of 
omnibus and tramway, had to be traversed, 
and then the hill had to be slowly mounted, 
but at last the carriage turned in ata gate 
and was driven up a long, dark avenues, at the 
end of which—some distance from the road— 
was visible the outline of a large, low house, 
very sparsely lighted up. 

Sir Horace helped Lilith to alight, and as he 
led her into the hall, said— 

“Shall I send a servant with you to show 
you your rooms, or will you go to your cousin 
at once?” 


Lilith promptly chose the latter alternative, 


and Sir Horace preceded her upstairs. As she 


followed him, she was struck by the singular | land Chase, you would not meet me oatside 


quiet that reigned over the house. There was | 


not a servant visible, and not a sound to be 


tlarmed by the noise of the carriage wheels; 
still, under the circumstances, this was per- 
haps not unnatural, for es Marcella was go ill, 
absolute quiet was no doubt an essential. 

At the end of a long corridor, Sir Horace 
threw open a door, and stood aside to let her 
pags through. 

* Marcella is in the further room,” he said, 
lowering his voice to a whisper ; and Lilith, 
suspecting nothing, passed through the first 
apartment, which was a sort of small study, 
lined with books, into the next chamber open- 
ing from it. 

On the threshold she paused, for the room 
was empty. Moreover, it was a sitting-room, 
and bore no traces of recent occupation. A fire 
barned in the grate, a lamp, already lighted, 
swung from the ceiling, and the air was heavy 
with the scent of hyacinths, several of which 
flowers were blossoming in a stand near the 
window. 

Lady Lilith turned round sharply, and 
faced Sir Horace, who had followed her in, 
and who now, having closed the door, stood 
close beside her. 

‘* Where is Marcella—where is my auni ?”’ 
she queried, a trenchant thrill of anxiety ia 
her voice. 

“ They are in Grosvenor-square to the best 
of my belief,” he returned, placidly. 

“Then why have you brought me here?” 

‘** Because I wished to convince you, that 
however unfaithful you may have been to your 
early love, J am still true to it,” 

“ But Marcella——” Lilith could say no 
more. A saspicion of an awful possibility 
goourred to her, and it froze the words on her 
iips. 

“Marcella is no better and no worse than 
she has been for the past few weeks. She is 
a poor, sickly thing, and I should think it 
very probable that she will go into a consamp- 
tion and die in the course of six months or 80, 
bat I cannot say that I am particularly in- 
terested in her—especially at the present 
moment when you are before me.” 

“Not interested in her—the girl whom you 
are going to marry!” 

“The girl upon whom I never wich to sei 
eyes again,” he amended, ecolly. 











gagement with her waa-a farce from beginning 
to end—a stratagem which has succeeded in 


; its object; and that object, I need hardly tell 


you, was the hope of winning you /”’ 


CHAPTER XXY. 


Even yet, the whole horror of her position 
did not occur to Lilith; -indeed, Sie Horace’s 
villainy was so audacious, the measures he 
had taken were so bold, that at first it-seemed 
to the gizl as if she were assisting at some 
scene of a drama rather than in an actual 
personal experience. 

She was bewildered with the rapidity of her 
own sensations, and brave as she was, there 
was something in the triamphant, half-mali- 
cious smile with which Sir Horace regarded 
her that frightened her. 

‘* Let me go away!” she exclaimed, but her 
voice was fuint with sickening fear. ‘I do 
not know why you have brought me here if it 
is not true that Marcella is dying !” 

‘‘T will explain to you—but will you not sit 
down? You must be tired with your journey 
and the excitement of suspense.” 

He pushed an armohair forward, but she 
took no notice of it, and remained standing 
opposite to him still clothed in her bonnet and 
velvets and furs in which she had travelled, 
Her cheeks were white, her eyes diiated, and 
her small gloved hands were clasped tightly 
together in a frenzy of impatience. 

‘*T have been. forced to deceive you, because 
there was no other way of gaining an oppor- 
tunity for seeing you,’”’ went on Sir Horaee. 
‘* You did noé come to the theatricals at West- 


the Heatholiffe grounds, so when I found I 


| could not get what I wanted by fair means I 
heard save the distant barking of a dog ' 


had to try foul ones. In judging me, please 


| recollect that it is you who-are, in reality, an- 
, swerable for my sin—if-sin you choose-to call 
| itt” 


“T have no desire to argue with, youon the 


| point—which is one of no interest to me,” 
| Lilith said,controlling her voice with an effort. 


“I wish to know whether the telegram I re- 
ceived, purporting to be from my aunt, was 
really sent by her,” 

‘* 1 am afraid I mast confess it wasnot.”’ 

‘* You mean you forged it?” 

He shrugged his shoulders, deprecatingly. 

“ You are calling a spade a spade with a 
vengeance! However, the fact remains the 
same, that for the purpose of inducing you to 
come to London I made use of Lady 
Lester’s name.,”’ 

There was a moment's pause. Lilith was 
telling herself that, above all things, she must 
keep her self-possession, and not let herself be 
daunted by this emergency; but she could 
hardly decide what was the best attitude for 
her to adopt. Tears and entreaties would, 
she felt, be useless, and she feared that threats 
would be equally impotent with the Baronet. 
The one great thing, was to put on a bold front, 
and in that way gain time for a decision. 

‘May I ask what specific object you had 
in bringing me here against my will?” 

‘Tt was not against your will,’’ he answered, 
with a quick smile. ‘‘ 1 used no force in bring- 
ing you, please.recollect; and. you need not 
fear that you will not meet. with the fullest 
and deepest respect, while you honour my 
roof with your presence. Bat we will drop 
these preliminaries,’ he added, with a rapid 
change of tone ; and he came forward a step, 
and put his hands on her shoulders so as to 
look down into her eyes. It was useless for 
her to try and escape his grasp, for he held 
her firmly, and all she could do was to submit, 
‘‘ As I told you before, I tell you again—I love 
you, Lilith, and each day that passes only 
intensifies my love!” 

‘* And as I told you before, I have no feeling 
save scorn and contempt towards you!’’ she 
cried, in her clear, high-pitched voice, which 
thrilled with the indignation she could not 
suppress. ‘* My love died with the discovery 


“My en- | of your real character—in efiect, I doubt 





—S= 
whether it was love at all, or only a gitl's 
fancy for the first handsome man who paid 
her attention !” 

“If that is so—but I do noi believe you_ 
I must wake it into life again. I have mq 
up my mind to win you, and I will keep tay 
=< Tm at whatever cost to you or ny. 

! ” 

“ Never !”’ she cried out. Then she | 
him in the eyes with bitterest scorn, “ Yo, 
dare to. speak to me of love—you, who wonlj 
have let me die on the cliff rather thay 
run an infinitesimal risk iv trying to save me| 
You must be mad to think it possible that | 
can ever regard you with anything but aver. 
sion |’’ 

He winced at her words as if a naked sword 
had flashed acrosshis vision. He was ashamed 
of his behaviour on the cliff—more ashame 
because Lyndhurst had done so readily and 
easily what he feared to attempt. But it was 
unlucky for Lilith that she recalled the episode 
just then, for it only served to harden him, 
His eyes ominously, and. his grasp 
on her shoulder grew firmer. 

‘Wait a minute, if you please, Lady Lilith, 
before you state your aversion so defiantly, 
Presently, when you see things a little clearer, 
you will recognize the policy of trying to con. 
ciliate me——” 

“ We will-not discuss that,” she interrupted 
him, without ceremony. ‘‘ You have brought 
me here under false pretences, and I insist on 
leaving this house at once. Do you hear, Sir 
Horace? I insist.” 

He laughed insolentiy. 

“TI am afraid your insistence will be of no 
avail, for now that I have got you I have not 
the slightest intention of letting you go.” 

‘*Bat you will not keep me against my 
will—you dare not!” 

‘Dare not 1? You will see, ‘There are 
very few things I dare. not do, Lady 
Lilith, when my blood is up, anda moment's 
reflection will gonvince you. that I have gone 
too far to go back. I shail keep you here over 
to morrow, whether you consent or not.” 

In a moment she had sprung to the window, 
and attempted to open it, but the sashes were 
nailed. to the. frame and would not move. 
Nothing anaes - were - a 
through a pane ass, bat : fragment 
fell inside, + a outer shutters, which 
worked with a spring, had been closed, and 


| the only resulé of her effort was a cut hand, 


“ Useless, Lady Lilith! Precautions have 
been taken, and Ff you screamed from nov till 
to-morrow morning there would be no chance 
of your being heard. The only person in the 
house is a caretaker and my valet, The first 
is as deaf as ® post, and the latter so devoted 
to my interests that he would prove evel 
the deafer of the two.” : 

Liiith turned. upon him. with a splendid 
imperiousness that almoezt awed him, ” 

“Do you think this villainy of yours will 
pass unpunished? Do yon think that in this 
free England of ours, woman can be ab- 
ducted as I have been without the perp 
of the crime being visited with condiga 
punishment? I—an Earl's daughter, and the 
wife of one of the most influential commoneré 
in England—to be-imprisoned and kept from 
my friends! Yon must bemad, Sir Horace 
Dalton, or such an idiotic, though most 
villainous plot would never have entered your 
head. The moment I am‘free I will go to the 
nearest magistrateand have a summons taken 
out for your arrest; and trust me, if — 
Pipaitewinterts cc. 

nalt the: ’ 

Hs \ was 4 little taken aback by this defiant 
attitude. In his overwhelming vanity he 
fancied that a few sweet words would have 
been sufficient to win backs hes love, —_ 
was a pet theory of his that women 
pene ag Se 8 me Be who risks much in — 
to gain them. He had risked & great — 
he knew it, but he had laid his plans — 4 
euch consummate art that he decided be co . 
defy that very importunate and awkw 
minister of justice, called the law. 
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SS ? 
wThere is no doubt that if you could prove 
hat I have done you co e punished,” 
 retarned, nonchalantlis * but, on considera. 
- don’t think you © ity for the barm 
f would be atiléast as great as the: 
. In therfirst place, how could 
on show that you had not come here 


me.” . . 
“ ppese I said we had arranged it 
lineal ae ae ee oe: 
i husband—what 4 
ir seem believe yous” 
“ they not? Ab; Lilith; you are 
very young, aad: yourdo notlmow the world. 
Society | is always willit gto believe wacandal 





a ; and the younger: 
os she: is, . ther more: 
harshly if will: j Bat why should 
rset | Tae eB) tell you that 

ell you .2 
he oved cx. cnc 
that you | mM that in taking yew) 
away ftom your’ h mI should be prow 
motingy your pimesee If I had ¢ 


otherwike I would: neweindiave embar om. 
this perilous enterprissy..: ide@wae toget 
you here, ard them: se 8a ay 


to an old aunt of pho is: 

a want yen eonllen ro st bm ay wif : 
of you untib: sal ] Gy 
In the a he would beable: 
to procure’® as soon as: thas was 
made absolute, wen wold Ge: merxied. Till 
then, you shivll! bertotamme: ag i 


y 
dearest the: nay life, and after- 
wards—ab ! we, would indesd 


taste that divitte: elitivt:whiel alone: makes 
existence worth’ "i 

His manner had changed to: its old ime 
passioned fervour—-hig voice was aft and 
entreating, his blue eyes were fail of the 
passion that seemed to thrill his whole being, 
and which, in former days, would have struck 
a responsive chord in Lilith’s heart. Now, 
however, she heard him with the most un- 
moved indifference; her colour did not 
deepen, her heart did not beat quicker—she 
was cold as Galatea before Pygmalion’s love 
turned the chilly marble, into warm, pulsating 
humanity. 

“You have been acting under a delusion,” 
she said; “ and now that you know it you will 
let me go,” 

He shook his head. 

“Too late, Lilith! The: downward path 
is easy, but there is no. turning back—either 
for you, or for me. Yourreputation isalready 
compromised, and you may be quite sure that 
neither your husband, nor your aunt, Lady 
7 would believe. your version of the 
8 ory.” : 

“Bat you will tell them it is true!” she 
cried, in a sudden agony of suffecation, as his 
words revealed .to her. the cruel position into 
which she had been betrayed. ‘You are 
surely not inhuman enongh to shadow the 
whole life of a woman too weak to fight you 
on your own ground—a woman whom you 
profess to love!” 

“Whom I do love with: all my soul!’ he 
returned, Prien d and. he miped her in A 
arms, crushing her slight m against his 
chest, while he:kissed. her eyes, her brow, her 
lips. “No one shall take you from me—no 
one! A womanicannot do without love. It 
18. 48 necessary to her as the air she breathes, 
and I will never believe youhave ceased to care 
for me unless. you tell me another man has 
taken my place. |”? 

ith a supreme exercise of all her strength 
she had broken. away from him, a scorching 
flood of shame. crimsoning her cheeks under 
the degradation of his careas. The shame of 
it made her ready to. call upon the earth to 
hide her ; but, for the moment, her rage and 
agitation were too great to let her speak. In. 
the interval, he repeated his words:—‘ I will 
never believe you have ceased. to care fox me 
_ you tell me another man has taken my 
Pace in your heart,” and as he spoke, a secret 


[ 


|, to-avow her trast 


which she had resolutely refused to admit to 
her own conscicusness, took shape, and acting 
on the:impulse of the moment¢he avowed it. 

“Tf that assurance will satisfy you, you 
shall.have it. I do love anotigr man—and 
witha love before which my eld@/fancy for you 
dwindles and fades away intouéterest insig- 
nificance. I love him so wellithat hefills my 
heart, and as long as I live novotiten: cam ever 
take: his place, That mamiemp husband !'” 

Ifshe had struck Sir Higwacea blow the 
effect could not have been: gyester: He. abso- 
lutely started back with surprixeyand ther he 
broke into a harsh laugh. 

“ Your husband !—the sousefitie working 
— Bence setae wereshewers of stone 

i the soil? Why, 

all the world knows you roaiieg bier for hia 
,amd he married youiforryour name | ”’ 
Lilith flashed under the taunt; but she did 


a 


4 not to it. If Lyndiimese had proved 


h ‘wosthy of-his owmmataraishe would 
havebeen proud to take up eee proud 
andadmizetien for the man 
Whose name she bore. Buateitii was not so. 
oe 
4 se ; tion, _ arid 
nothing shoxtiof sucha crisis::as the present 
| would ever have torn from: avowal 
of the love which had 


Redmayne—a | frivolous: little 
rustic, with nothing bat her pink and-wiite 
: a. certada anaability to 


If she had striven her utmost she could have 
found no surer way of enraging Sir Horace 
than by this declaration. Already he hated 
Lyndhurst as a dishonourabie and dissipated 
man will hate an honourableand pure-minded 
one; but it had beeu a hatred dashed wiih 
triamph, for he had formerly imagined that to 
him had been given the love of his rival's wife. 
To find himself mistaken—to hear her vow, 
her lovefor Colin—was,the bitterest disillusion 
thathad ever befallen him, and for an instant 
it seemed to. him that he hated Lilith as much 
as he hated her husband. No chance of soften- 
ing him now—no hope that an appeal to 
his pity would meet with any success! Hus. 
band and wife were both in his power, ard he 
was determined to press thai power to its 
utmost limit. 

‘* You have given me a rival whom I cannot 
meet.on equal grounds,” he said, with a sneer, 
“and you have surprised metco. I could not 
have deemed it possible that your tasts would 
runin such a bourgoise direction—your passion 
is as inexplicable as Desdemona’s for the 
Moor, and it threatens to have an equally un- 
fortunate termination. Mr. Lyndhurst will 
hardly care to welcome you back after believ- 
ing you have eloped with me, and he will have 
nod doubt that your elopement was premedi. 
tated, You see you did not even bring your 
maid with you!” 

‘““My maid is ill, and I sent her home— 
@ fact with which you were probably ao- 
quainted.”’ 

“Yes; Lady Lester used to let me read 
your letters, and I laid my plans accordingly. 
Believe me, Lilith, your only chance of setting 
yourself, right. with the world is to let Lynd- 
hurst.geb. his.divorce and then marry me?” 

‘‘Marry you! Death itself would be prefer- 
able, Go away!” she cried, fiercely, as he 
approached nearer.. ‘‘I am desperate, and if 
you come one step closer, I will dash this lamp 
to the. ground,’’—she laid her hand on the rose- 
shaded. reading-lamp, which was standing on 
a smell, low table near the fireplace—“ and 
involve you and myself in the same fate!" 

She meant what she said, and Sir Horace 
involuntarily fell back a pace. In her former 
struggle to get free from him her bonnet had 





fallen to the floor, and the lorg loose masses 


4 into a smalfroom om 





of her golden hair had escaped from their 
fastenings, and lay in thick soft, waves over 
her shoulders. 

No Cleopatra or Semiramis could ever have 
lcoked more regal that she did at that moment, 
and neither of those self-willed queens could 
have shown a more determined front to an 
enemy, 

What would have been the issue of the con- 
best cannot be said, for at that juncture an 
interruption came in the shape of a violent 
ringing. of tliet¥ent door beil, and Sir Horace's 
face changed for a guilty conscience needs no 
accuser, and a fear that his villainy had been 
discovered fell upon him. 

He hurriedly left the room, locking the door 
after him, and themoment he had gone; Lilith 
sank down on a couch, covering her face with 
her hands and trembling violently. The strain 
upow her had beem very great) and she knew 
that it: had only just: begun, and she would 
need alt her powers to thwart the: Baronet in 
his neftrious:designs. 

Meanwhile, he had gove downstairs and 
opened the déomhimself ;; audi there a surprise 
awaited himy! fer his late and miost unwel- 
come visitor wadin one. other:tham Lady Lester. 

“ Thank Héawen, I havefound yan!” she 
exclaimed, pushing her way into: the hell, and 
throwing beck er veil, am she: sat dowa, with 
almair o *F hawe: beem to: your-club, 
and to your’ ; sad, as lant-resource, 
I came heve—Hurdly, Kowever,; with the ex- 
pectation of gesing you.’” 

“But why s | you. want: to see: me in 
such haste?” askedithe Baronet, harrying her 
left wing of the house, 
80 that there should Be lees ckanop of her hear- 
ing Lilith's..cxies, supposing. the girl made 
efforts:té attract her attentions ‘What has 
bappened 7” 

His heart beat rather rapidly as. he asked 
the question, for he naturally supposed her 
visits had some connection with her niece. Her 
next words undeceived him, and he breathed a 
deep sigh of relief. 

“ An awfal thing—Marcella has run away !”’ 

“Iga thas all?’ was on his lips, but he 
checked it in time, and assumed an expression 
of surprise and consternation. ‘*Ran away, 
Marcella !’* he repsated. ‘Where has she 
gone to?”’ 

“ If I knew that I should not be here at the 
present moment. It ‘vas littie more than an 
hour ago that I discovered she had gone, for 
she had locked herse)f in her room all the 
afternoon, and it was quite by chance I found 
she was not there.”’ 

** But what can I do in the matter?” asked 
Sir Horace, very much iaclined to consign 
Marcella and her mother into outer darkness, 
but prudently resolved not to betray this 
mental attitude, which would have aroused 
Lady Lester’s wrath, if not her suepicions. 
“‘ How cun T help you?” 

“T will tell you; but, first of all, give me 
glass of wine—I am quite exhausted.” 

Sir Horace onwillingly !efs the room to 
comply with her request, and during his 
absence Lady Lester was startled by the 
sound of a woman’s cry—a long, piercing 
shrick—which made its way through ali the 
intervening doors and passages, and sounded 
strangely ecrie intheempty house. 

Sir Horace hastened in—a decanter in one 
band, and a wine glass in the other, and, after 
carefully elosing the door, proceeded to pour 
out the sherry. As he did so his hand 
trembled so violently that part of the wine was 
spilt. 

Pa What was that noise?” queried his visitor, 
fixing his sharp eyes on his face. 

‘‘Nothing. An owl shrieking, I expect. 
There is a nest of them in one of tie chimneys, 
and they do make a most infernal row eome- 
times.”” 

“«T never heard an owl utier a cry like that 
before!” said Lady Lester, drily; but she 
asked no more questions—partly becauee she 
was too anxious, on Marceila’s account, to 
think of anything else, ard partly because 
she had no desire to pry into Sir Horace’s 
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[SHE MEANT WHAT SHE SAID, AND SIR HORACE INVOLUNTARILY FELL BACK A PACE.) 


affairs until she possessed the quasi rights of 
a mother-in-law to consider them her own. 
She drank her wine, and then continued, 
‘* When I discovered Marcella’s absence it was 
too late to telegraph, and too late to go to 
Heathcliffe by train; and the only thing I 
could do was to make arrangements for to- 
morrow. Of course we must keep her flight 
secret, if possible, and it is quite possible, for 
only you and I need know anything at all about 
it. I have thought the matter well over, and 
the conclusion I have come to is, that she has 
gone to oneof two places—either to Heathcliffe 
Hall, or to Dover,” 

“To Dover!” 

“Yes. The mother of that wretched draw- 
ing-master, Arthur Calvert, lives there, and it 
is quite possible she may have thrown herself 
on her protection, although the probabilities 
are rather in favour of her being with Lilith. 
Now, my idea is this. If you are quick, you 
will be able to catch the midnight train for 
Dover from Victoria, and first thing to- 
morrow morning I will go to Heathcliffe, so 
that one of us is sure to find her. Do you 
understand ?” 

Sir Horace looked utterly dismayed. He 
had made every arrangement for taking Lilith 
over to France to the aunt of whom he had 
spoken ; and now, while he was distracted with 
doubts and fears, he was to be sent off fo Dover 
to bring back Marcella—whom he would 
willingly have left for ever, wherever she 
might chance to be ! 

“Well!” exclaimed Lady Lester, rather 
impatiently, ““ What do you think of my plan 
—can you devise a better one?” 

“No,” he returned, hesitatingly; ‘only I 
don’t think there is any necessity for starting 
away to-night. If Marcella is with this Mrs. 
Calvert she is all right.”’ 

“ How can you beso foolish?” cried Lady 
Lester, stamping her foot. ‘Of course these 
people are most anxious for Marcella to marry 
their son. They know she has some money ; 








and, besides, think of what an advantage 
Marcella’s name would be to them! If she is 
really there, you may be quite sure the 
mother will do her utmost to bring about a 
matriage without delay, and it is more than 
likely that they will crores the Channel by the 
first boat in the morning—they may even 
leave Dover to-night. Here is Mrs. Calvert’s 
address—I took the precaution of bringing it 
with me.” 

“ Bat why should not you go to Dover, and 
let me go to Heathcliffe in the morning?” 
asked Sir Horace, seeing no other way out of 
the difficulty. 

‘* Because,” continued his visitor, shortly, 
‘neither Mr, Lyndhurst nor Lilith would 
permit you to bring Marcella away—sup- 
posing her to be there, and it is essential that 
she should not be encouraged in her dis- 
obedience. Me they could not refuse, for I 
should be armed with a mother's authority. 
No, I have been thinking it over during this 
horrible journey from Grosvenor place, and I 
am sure my plan cannot be improved tpon. 
I came in a hansom, and it is waiting outside, 
80 you can come back with me, and I will see 
you off at Victoria.” 

Sir Horace’s dismay increased. Lady 
Lester was not the sort of woman to be de- 
fied with impunity; and the Baronet, although 
he would have cared nothing for her dis- 
pleasure at any other time, felt it would be 
unwiee to incur it just now. Once he thought 
of boldly declaring that Marcella’s conduct 
released him from his engagement, but if he 
had done so, Lady Lester would have sus- 
pected that he had entered into it merely as 
a blind, for he had known from the first that 
Marcelle, was in love with the young artist, 
Arthur Calvert. Besides, if he had been re- 
leased from his obligations as a lover, she 
would have appealed to him as a friend, and 
the situation would have been just the same. *: 

At all risks he must get Lady Lester out of 


: the house without delay, for there was always 





the chance that Lilith might repeat her cry, 
and that her aunt would recognize her voice, 
The position was an unpleasant one, and 
materially complicated matters just now.! 

“I will go with you at once,” he said, lead- 
ing the way out-of-doors and helping her into 
the hansom. 

Needless to say, he had not the remotest 
intention of starting to Dover, but he argued 
that if he went as far as Victoria Station he 
could take his ticket,and then give Lady 
Lester the slip and drive back to Highgate in 
acab. It was a disagreeable alternative, but 
it was the only one that suggested itself as 


feasible. 
(To be continued.) 








Decorative Notes. — When mirrors are 
etched at borders, centres or at tops, the frames 
should not be gilded, but be —., of steel, 
in dead hue, figured hardwood or velvet. 
Amongst the commonest deals used in the 
construction of ordinary houses, there is muck 
room for choice for door-panels and dadoe. 
These should be picked out from the most 
nicely penciled and marked grain. Carefat 
staining to a good rich brown will reveal & 
delicate pattern more beautifal than common 
graining. All that is required is a good hard 
oak varnish on this stain. Yellow in designs 
should be used in small quantities or distri- 
buted among other colours; light bright 
yellows are seldom in place. Red is a difficult 
colour to use, and — pleasing when dee 
and full, whether inclining to yellow an 
called scarlet, or towards blue and called 
crimson. If the onan ‘ ci end Le 

e of impurity it into a ywa-red + 
f the po cm be much reduced it tends 
towards a cold colour, known as magenta, 
either of which in masses is disagreeable- 
The finest red is a central one, a very ona 
ful colour, scarcely to be"got by flat tint 
colours. 
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[*‘xou YouNG pD9G!" EXCLAIMED THE ADMIRAL; ‘! YOU PROMISED TO STAY WHERE I LEFT YOU TILL I CAME BACK!’’] 


NOVELETTE.] 


ELINOR’S GOLDEN DREAM. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER VI. 
AN INDEPENDENT YOUNG LADY. 


‘ Cavcut in a trap,” laughed the old man, 
delighted at his victory. 

“ Hermione, my dear, this is that rascal of 
anephew of mine, and he’s given me more 
trouble than all the rest of the family put to- 
gether. He doesn’t look a‘ paragon,’ does he, 
lass? Notice the cut of his jib! He's all 
there ! and I'm not ashamed to say it, because 
he's my nephew.” 

“I did not know that ‘paragons’ were all 
made in the same mould, Admiral! I evi- 
dently muat come to you for instruction upon 
the subject, as I have not given it much con- 
sideration,” replied Hermione, and she bowed 
‘lightly to her new acquaintance as she spoke. 

Admiral Longmore chuckled as he got hold 
ot his nephew's hand, and wrung it cordially. 

And this is Miss Challoner, my boy. You 
have heard me speak of her, I think,” and 
his grey eyes twinkled like wicked twin stars. 

“I don’t think I heard you speak of any- 
thing else, uncle, the last time we met.” 

He laughed, raising his hat, and letting his 
gaze rest upon she handsome girl before him. 

And therefore Miss Challoner must pardon 
me if I carried an image of her in my mind’s 
tye upon my last cruise,” he said, with ut- 
= courtesy. 

“But it did no iginal,"’ 
chuckled he ole mse ngs up to the original, 
, You're right, it did not,” returned his 
a ew, in a low voice, ‘and I am more than 
raed to have the opportunity of making 
~'s8 Challonor’s acquaintance.'’ Then turn- 
10g to her, he added. — 





“As my uncle's rephew, I hope ere long to ] 


claim your friendship, for you area wonderfal 
favourite of his, believe me.” 

“The Admiral is a capital neighbour,” 
she answered, somewhat evasively, ‘‘and he 
and my father would be dull without each 
other’s society.” 

‘* Ishoula think we should, lass, or yours 
either.” 

“You can do without that now, since you 
have your nephew,” she replied, stiffly. 
‘* And now I really must run home.” 

‘“ Very well, my dear. I'll anchor here on 
this seatand rest. Douglas, you'll see Miss 
Challoner to her house.” 

Hermione protested, with crimson cheeks, 
but the sailor took his place by her side. 

“I'll pick you up on my way back, 
uncle,” he said, and the thing was settled. 

‘* All right, my boy ; don’t hurry yourself,” 
returned the Admiral, “I like a nap in the 
open air before dinner—it will give me an 
appetite.” 

“Tt will give you # cold, you mean,” said 
Hermione. ‘I can’t think how you can beso 
foolish. Let Captain FitzMaurice go in with 
you, you must have plenty to talk about.” 

** Not a bit of it,” langhed the younger man, 
leading the way, and Hermione followed him, 
because there seemed nothing else left for her 
to do—feeling thoroughly antagonistic; al- 
though she was bound to confess the Admi- 
ral's nephew was not at all the sort of ‘ good 
young man’ she had expected to see,and was 
absolutely the handsomest fellow she had 
ever met in her life. She was quite angry 
with herself because she couldn’t think him 
ugly, disagreeable, or a pedant. 

They walked on in silence until they were 
outside the gate of Bellerophon House; then 
he looked down at her with a smile, which 
made her heart quiver as it had never done 
before, and at the same time made her angry 
that she should thus feel the influence of his 
hardy beauty and the charm of manner so 
peculiar to himself. 





“So you have mace up your mind to dis- 
like me, Miss Challoner ?’’ he said, his blue 
eyes dancing. ‘‘ You must pardon methat I 
was so unfortunate as to overhear your words, 
but I think it is only honest to tell youl did. 
so, and that I might do it, you see I have thrust 
myself upon your society, feeling how unwel- 
come Iam.” 

‘* Could you like any one whose perfections 
have been preached at you for the past two 
years?” asked Hermione, quaintly. 

“ Well, to tell the truth, I used to think I 
could,” he answered, ina lowvoice. ‘ I used. 
to believe that if a girl could satisfy such a 
requiring old termagant as my uncle there 
must be really something in her; and so I 
have thought of you for a very long time, and 
have frequently pictured our meeting. But 
such fancies are cften dispelled by the first 
touch of reality, and here is a case in point. 
Sailors areapt to be romantic, left as they are 
for days and weeks in a world of waters with 
no woman's face, except what memory or fancy 
provides; and in my next vovage I shall 

robably be more prosaic and wise, and not 
indulge in foolish fancies.” 

She looked upat him, but he was speaking 
quite gravely, and there was a shade of dis- 
appointment in his tone. 

‘Yes ! I have often heard that sailors are 
romantic,” she said, with a smile, 

“‘ But they are not so foolish as to believe in 
any one,” he continued, ‘‘ Takemy uncle for 
anexample, He never saw a girl he would 
care to make his wife. Women are pretty 
toys; it does not do to entrust one’s happi- 
ness to their keeping, and I shall die a bache- 
loe, like my poor old uncle here.” 

“ What a merciful escape for the women !” 
laughed Hermione, “‘I’d sooner be hanged 
than have anything to do with a man with 
such views. I’m glad you’re not my brother.” 

“I’m glad I am not.” 

“And I am atill more rejoiced that my 
father is coming, and I can relieve you of tha 
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trouble of seeing me home. Your object is 
carried out; you have informed me what you 
heard,” she said, with glowing cheeks and 
angry eyes, “and, I must confessyI see no 
reason for altering the opiniow I had formed. 
Papa, this is Admiral Longmtore’s“ nephew, 
Captain Fitzmaurice, who oar stipid old 
friend was so foolish as to insist on¥sending 


+ 


home with me, as though Lied se8®been 


backwards and forwards tieuwsamds* of + 


and am_ not old enough totwhteemre of my r 
she added, irritably. 


“T fear you have no#sisiiewmmuch gratitude) | 


oner, warmly 


to your escort,” said 
shaking the young missing My daw 

is of am independen 

glad to see Admirabe ls 

You ate most wel sake 

from all I have heard of ‘yeu you will,, 

less, be quickly vaiued r own, 
hope-you will make yo much 

_ “dias 10 Soliiety ice, 

“ ¢: ig 
and Léhal) so avail mysel® of your lies- 
pitabity,’” Ke replied, looking at Hemmionefér 
some sigof appreval om her part, 

Bate cloud rested upon 
Tr Peat no aed. prefer t 

= you are myse to 
neg allie fited date. Suppose you fétch 
your uncle, and take us jast as'yowfind’as at 
dinner-time ?” . 

‘‘ Papa, surely you forget that Manudtig' Bere 
and she and Herbert——” and: Hiewmmione 
stopped and hesitated. 

‘* Would take themselves off tovtall sweet- 
nothings. FitzMaurice, my son his-exguged 
himself this afternoon, and histjiancée is with 
us; but if you don’t object to lovers——” 

‘*Miss Challoner is right,” returned the 
sailor; ‘‘a stranger would be de trop. I 
should be sorry to spoil the family har- 
mony.” 

“Well, then, to-morrow night,” said- the 
Colonel, cheerily. 

‘* Bat, father, Elinor Hardcastle and Mr. 
Thornhill are coming then,” objected Her- 
mione: 

‘There seems to be a spell against your 
visit, captain,” laughed the Colonel, gaily; 
“bat I’m not to be baulked. Hermione has 
faced me with another pair of lovers whose 
happiness and peace must not be disturbed ; 
but we shall have no one to lunch to-merrow, 
and no one to dine the day after,.so book those 
two engagements, and tell my old friend that 
he is expected.” 

“‘T shall be pleased. to come if Miss Chal- 
loner has no other views,” said Captain Fitz- 
Maurice, regarding her gravely. 

‘*None whatever, thanks,” she answered, 
not deigning to look at him, and turned away 
to gather some roses as she spoke. 

“May I help you, Miss Challoner?” he 
asked. 

‘*Thank you, but it is a pleasure,” she re- 
turned. 

‘* Then I will stand aside ; I should be sorr 
to deprive you of it,’’ he answered, ceremoni- 
ously, and continued talking with her father ; 
but he noted that she dropped a rosebud. as 
she went, and left it unheeded upon the path, 
and as he quitted the gardens he raised it, and 
placed it in his button- hole, having first pressed 
it to his lips, 

‘*‘Hermione,” said Colonel Challoner, a 
little vexedly, ‘I rever knew you less civil to 
anyone, and for the Admiral’s sake alone you 
might be pleasant to his nephew.” 

“Tt is not my way, father, to be pleasant to 
people I don’t care about, and I can't see why 
one is bound to make a fuss with any one be- 
cause he happens to be of the same family as 
someone else,”’ replied the girl, petulantly. 

The Colonel looked at her in. astonish- 
ment. 

‘My dear, I have always lauded your strong, 
common sense. up to this moment; now you 
are not in the least like yourself. One would 
think there was something objectionable in 
Captain FitzMaurice, whereas he is a brave 
man and a distinguished officer,” 





preudy end. | 





“Oh! spare me any more of his per- 
fections! ’’ cried Hermione, excitedly. “‘ Have 
I not heard of them till I am weary? If you 
could tell me hie«bad done something wicked! 
it would be quitewefreshing.”’ 

7 Well, ee aiding h bject,. 

a : *the subjec ; 
We shall neteaguse upon it. Nowy whtit- 
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etruggling with her generous natu. Thaw: 
= the father,” 
“T am im wrong, :” sk ’ 


“He has, and I shall} but it is not tia. 
I am only too glad that he should be happy.” 

“Then what is it, my dear girl?” he in- 
quired, anxiously. 

But Hermione~ could not tell him. She 


scarcely knew herself that she had treasured | 


the noble picture of manhood in her heart 
which her friend the Admiral had drawn for 
her, and made it her ideal; and the thought 
that she had found her master was far from 
acceptable te her proud spirit; and she was 
absolutely impatient with herself, for the 
thrill of hitherto unknown pleasure which 
those powerfal blue eyes had cauced in her 
heart; and determined to show him, and her- 
self, how little she was to him after all. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“I WOULD DO MUCH MORE FOR YOUR SAE IF 
YOU WOULD ONLY BELIEVE) IT!”’ 


Herpert and Maud were made very happy 
that evening by Colonel Challoner, who re- 
peated the conversation he had held with Sir 
Randall St. George, in his own amusing way 
taking off the clerical peculiarities of bis 
friend with good humour ; and the two young 
people wandered hand-in-hand in the garden 
till the darkness deepened, and it was time 
for Maud to return to the Rectory. 

“It won’t be for long, Maudie!” said the 
young man, softly, as he lingered at the gate. 
“T shall get a little home as soon as possible 
for my pet, and carry her away from chatter- 
ing R s, and have her all to myself, and 
then I shall be happy.” 

‘And so shall I, Bertie!” she whisepered, 
with her arms. about his neck, and the im- 
pudent stars twinkling merrily overhead. 

‘*I don’t mind how small it is, so long as 
there is room for us both in it—that is all I 
want, is it not?” 

“ And this afternoon my foolish old girl 
told me it was to be our last together!” he 
laughed, happily. 

‘You see I didn’t think you wanted papa to 
know ; and how could I tell Colonel Challoner 
would be so kind?” she answered, in a low, 
or Did you imagine I would risk. lor 

‘* Did you imagine I would ri ing you, 
darling?’ he asked. = 


date 


et 
*‘T am glad youdidn’t !” she replied. « By 
Bertie, you could not have lost me. I coulj 
Wever have loved anyone else—only Waiting 
Would have been very weary work."’ 
| © Very, little one—we won't doit. I shal] 
come temorrow morning, and try to settle an 
early dW#efor our marriege; and now, I sup. 
e, I miast let you goin;” but, although he 
1 Bé@ still held her in a warm embrace, 
eeethave continued to do’ so, but thai 
omstasiees, in the person of the Rector, 
devided theater for hie 
"figure appeared in rway, 
beside him-im fall-reléef agains; 
ligheonns in the hall. 


“It q@ite time Mand washouse,, my dear,” 


‘Ree sait, . tatively; ‘“widé F shall go 
Over t© Rippieswerth and. fetch her.” 

@ oo eer to-night, 
(etna siccledl olf Goemaheyettivent 


started 

; oe there ma courtship, ; 
‘thedays ip, ora 
nition of the timentiiey had spent there 
60: Hily, hand chiepsdita-band, heart beat. 


ee 


ingy “Good ) - 
a pleasant [heave sesm your father since 
then, and: beat homeateleven o'clock 
to-moxpow miorming, OConre™iny Maad, my 
dear: you'te'very late, and your’ nother ia 


iY waiting; for you at tlie. door. Gvod-night, 


Ch ‘Pe 

“ G@éod-night; Sir Randal I will be with 

Them he held his: sweetheari’s band in a 
lingering! farewell, whispered a last fond word, 
and ‘wet out at the Rectory: gate, and Maud 
was locked imliez: mother'sexts. 

‘‘Mumsy, dear, I am happy!” she said, 
contently. ; 

“ And so am Lin your joy, my dear child!” 
she answered, kindly. ‘I have long thought 
, you two cared for each other, and I am glad it 
is settled. Herbert will make you an affec- 
tionate husband!” 

“He will, indeed, mother, You can't think 
how he loves me!” 

‘Perhaps I can, dear. Remember i was 
young once, and had a lover too.” 

Mand looked up in surprise. 

“Did the pater ever really make love, 
mother?” she asked, with a look of bewilder- 
ment. ‘He is so utterly-matter-of-fact now 
that it is hard to believe it.” 

‘¢ If he had not done so I should not be here 
now, child!’ laughed Lady St. George. 

“Gracious! I hope Herbert won't be so 
prosaic in twenty, or even thirty years time!” 
said the girl, in comic dismay, ‘I should be 
miserable if he ceased to make love to me! 

“ You will probably grow prosaic too, Maud, 
‘and when the love ie all made, you will be con- 
tent to enjoy it without farther weavivg. | 
don’t think your father would care to be with- 
out me, Maudie! ” 

“How strange it must be to grow old, 
mother ! ” gaid the girl, thoughtfully ; “ and to 
have all one’s warm, bright feelings toned 
down into neutral tints. I don’t think I 
should like it!” 

“You see, dear, it comes by degrees; and! 
must confess I am still very happy, slthough 
not go elastic in health, or exuberant in feel. 
ings as I was in youth; and I hope you ¥ 
feel the same when you come tomy age. 

“So here you are at last!” cried Alice, 
giving her sister a hug; ‘‘and I have to con-. 

ratulate you! Didn't I tell you at gg 

ay how it would be? Well, old girl, I'm 
really very glad ; and now tell me, Have ee 
seen the sailor? I hear he has come to Rylands 
after all!” 

‘‘ What sailor?” aeked Maud. ' 

‘Why, the Admiral’s nephew, of course. 
Who else could I mean? You're sure to _ 
heard all about him at Ripplesworth, for the 
old man is always running after eer esger™ 
and now I suppose Captain FitzMaurice 
do the same.” 
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«] don’t think it will be of much use if he 
oes; she does not seem to like him at all.” 
“Why not? Is he not ce ee IO 
«The Colonel says he is simply splendid; 
put Hermione didn’t take to him, as anyone 


ec.” 
carr All the better,” laughed Alice, and ran off, 
singing merrily. 
7 * . * * 


Everything was satisfactorily settled the fol- 
jowing morning between Sir Randall and Her- 
pert Challoner, and the marriage of the young 

ple was arranged to take place at an early 
date; a fact which he went back to Ripples- 
worth to impart to his father with a light 
heart; and the Colonel looked up at him 
brightly, waving @ letter in his hand. 

“J have thrown out a line already, my 
dear boy, and hope to hook you a good ap- 
pointment. My old friend, Lord Hayland, 
will assist me if he can; I know, and I think 
he will be able to do eo, He's in London 
now, and I’ll run up to see him when he bas a 
day to spare to receive me.” 

‘“T'm glad you have written to him, father. 
He was always very kind to me, and having 
married your cousin will count in our favour.” 

“J think it will: And now I'll pat this into 
the letter-box, and get ready to receive our 
visitors.” 

“Do you really like Captain FitzManrice?”’ 

“Decidedly ; he’s a man to be admired in 
all ways! You'll say so yourself when you 
see him,” 

“And yet Hermione’s judgment is usually 
unerring, and it is.certain he has not made 
a favourable impression on her. I never 
knew her so reserved about anyone before.” 

“No. Ican’t make Hermione out. I think 
something must have annoyed. her yesterday 
of which we know nothing.” 

“Can’t say. She was kindness itself to me 
and Maud. Jm not in it,-if anyone has 
rofiied her feathers.’’ 

“Nor I. But something has. gone wrong 
with her, I'm sure.” 

“Never mind; she’ll soon. get over it, dad. 
She's too sensible to sulk, whatever may have 
vexed her ; and here they come up tie drive!” 
and aaa stood behind the curtains, look- 
ing ont. 

“By Jove! He’s the handsomest fellow I 
ever saw! What a figure and. springy walk! 
Hermy cannot object to his personal appear- 
ance, at any rate, and he seemes.a jolly sort 
of fellow. See how good-humouredly he is 
laughing, and helping the old Admiral along?” 

“Yes! I told.yow he was charming, Bertie; 
the old man may well be proud of bis heir! ” 

“He'll have a good deal more than the 
Admiral can leave him. He's an only child, 
and his father is as rich as a Jew. Why, that 
poor old woman left him an immense fortune, 
and that wretched old. Arbour Glen is.a part 
of it. A queer fancy of. Mr, Hardcastie’s, 
wasn’t it, to take the old place?” 

“Don't forget that his daughter dines with 
ua to-night.” 

“I won’t. But I'm off to meet this brace 
of sailors. Won't. you all talk shop! I shall 
be out of it,” and with a backward glance 
he left the room, and went to meet and 
Welcome his father's guests at the hall door, 
leading them into the Admiral’s favourite 
apartments, the drawing-room, where the 
Colonel quickly joined them. 

Captain FitzMaurice had been told whose 
dainty fingers. had arranged this tasteful 
bower, and hie eyes wandered approvingly 
from one detail.to. another in the breaks of 
the conversation;.until they fixed themselves 
upon the door, by which the proud beauty 
must enter, his. heart beating heavily with the 
Anticipated pleasure of meeting her again; 
even while he asked himself why he should be 
Pleased, seeing that she had treated him with 
we civility; and yet, with strange perversity, 

ehad taken a greater fancy to her than he 


had ever donete any girl before. 


The very fact of her wilfalness added 


piquancy te her’beauty, and the difficulty in 


‘ tells me to avoid you, and I have tried to do 





winning her increased his desire to make the 
prize his dwn. From his uncle he knew that 
she was good, and brave, honest and true, and 
gentle too in her softer moods; and the thought 
came to him how sweet a task it would be to 
make her love him, to see her wilfulness give 
way, and the shy glance of ‘affection growing 
in those dark eyes, which could look so haughty 
and so cold, but which he felt could become 
most dangerously soft. 

But she did not enter the room until the 
gong had announced luncheon, when she came 
hastily in with a tiush upon her cheeks, and a 
strange brightness in her eyes, dreszed in cream 
colour, witha banch of crimson roses at her 
shoulder, and another at her waist; and her 
glance at once settled upon the bud of the 
same colour in the buttonhole of Captain 
FitzMaurice's coat. 

‘* Do you wonder where I got my flower?” 
he asked, as he led her into luncheon at her 
father’s request, he having taken possession of 
the Admiral’s arm. 

“ Yes; I saw it was one of ours!” she 
answered, readily. “It is an uncommon 
rose, and only jast in bloom. I gathered the 
first blossoms yesterday !”’ 

‘‘And dropped this bud. Was it very dis- 
honest of me to take possession of it?’’ and 
his blue eyes settled upon hers with so search- 
ing and earnest a look of inquiry that Her- 
mione’s cheeks were ail aglow with colour; and 
she answered him never a word, as she walked 
by his side to the table, where he placed. chair 


he laughed, trying to keep by her side with his 
far less fleet steed. 

‘““Why? You're not going to tumble off, are 
you?” she asked, wickedly. 

‘I'll promise not to do that,” he replied, 
“even though Iama tailor. But if we go at 
this pace we shall be home before we can say 
Jack Robinson.” 

** Ail the better.” 

“T don't think so. Turn round, and I'll go 
as fast as this fat old animal of my uncle’s 
can manage it.” 

“No, thanks; I have visitors coming. I 
raust go back.” 

‘Ah! [remember—a pair of happy lovers.” 

‘*T never said they were happy. They have 
not much to mxke them so but their affection 
for each other.” 

“If that is real, what more could they 
want?’ he asked, in a low voice. 

“A good deal—if the man were a sailor,” 
she replied, mischievously. ‘“ But, fortunately 
for Miss Hardcastle’s peace of mind, her lover 
isnot. By-the-by, heisin your father’s bank ; 
and, more strange still, Mr. Hardcastle has 
taken an odd old house here, which is Mr. 
FitzMaurice’s property; but how the un- 
fortunate people are to live init, in its present 
tumble-down condition, I’m sure I don’t know. 
It is rather hard on my little friend Elinor to 
have to go there.” - 

‘Ig she a friend of yours?” he inquired, 
with interest. 

"Yes. I have taken a strong liking for her. 





for her. 

‘‘ What do you say to a game of tennis after , 
Innch, and Ill fetch Maud?” said Herbert, | 
cheerily. “Of course the Captain plays, and 
we shall make a good set.” 

‘Not to-day, Bertie. I am going to ride | 
over to Grantham Conrt this:afternoon,” said | 
Hermione; decidedly; ‘and I shall start 
immediately after luncheon.” 

For a moment a cloud of disappointment 
crossed the sailor’s brow—the next it was 
chased away by one of amurement; and, as 
Hermione was riding home from the Court, , 
who should meet hey but Captain Douglas 
FitzMaurice, 

‘This is luck!” he said, gallantly, as he; 
turned and went her way. “I hope, Miss, 
Challoner, you did not go out this afternoon to 
escape my company?” 

“ What if I did?” she asked, defiantly. | 

‘I should be so sorry for your disappoint- | 
ment!” he answered, gravely; “for I am co, 
selfish that I cannot offer to give up the, 
pleasure of your society !”’ i 

‘Why do you insist on joining me?” she} 
questioned, with a gleam of anger from the, 
dark eyes. 

* Because I want to know you better!” he. 


answered, earnestly; ‘‘and because I am, 
anxious to overcome the dislike you have | 
somewhat unjustly teken to me! No man; 
should be condemned without a hearing. Do 
not always avoid ‘me, Miss: Challoner, and we | 
may yet befriends—who knows? In justice 
you must give me a trial!” 

‘‘Must 1?” she asked, a gentler look gather- 
ing about her mouth. ‘ Well, whatever comes 
of it, you will. have only yourself to blanie, 
Captain FitzMaurice. Instinct, I suppose, 


it!” 

‘ And something—we will call it instinct if 
you like—tells me to seek you, and has told me 
so, even before I ever looked upon your sweet, 
proud face, Hermione; and I mean tocontinue 
to do so with or without your leave!” he said, 
with a strange mingling of earnestness: and 
mischief. 

Hermione brought her whip down smartly 
upon her horse’s shoulder, and it flew forward 
like an arrow from the bow. 

“How slowly we are riding,” she said, 
totally disregarding his words, with a flush of 
indignation oddly blended with a keen joy, 
that this man, whose over-mastering influence 
she conld not quell, was bent on wooing her, 
even against her will. 

“ Don’t let us go so fast, Miss Challoner!” 





She is so unselfish and gentle and meek under 
real troubles, and yet there’s a vein of power 
and strength in the girl’s character which one 
feels would lead her through heavy tempta- 
tions. Yes, Elinorand I are friends!” 

‘* She is fortanate, Miss Challoner, in having 
gained so warm a champion. Would it be 
troubling you to ride round by this house of 
my father’s, that I may report upon its 
condition ?”’ 

“ Will you ask him to set it in order? That 
would be kind to Elinor. All the people in 
Rylands are chattering at Mr. Hardcastle’s 
taking his daughter to such a place,” she said, 
with interest. 

“I will, certainly,’ he answered, kindly. 
“ And if I ask him, I think I can promise that 
he will not refuse,”’ 

She gave him a soft glance of gratitude for 
Elinor’s sake. 

‘‘That is good of you!” she said, gently, 
and he determined that Arbour Glen should 
be thoroughly put in order for Hermione's 
friend. 

And the directions which soon reached Mr. 
Letsom upon the subject very considerably 


lastonished him, and all the inhabitants of 


Rylands, and none more so than Elinor her- 


' self and her selfish father. 


But Hermione saw what was going on with 
a flush of joy, and thanked Captain Fitz- 
Maurice with glad eyes... 

“‘ Hermione,”’ he whispered, “‘I would do 
much more for your sake, if you would only 
believe it!” 





CHAPTER VIII. 


HOW THE ADMIRAL BROUGHT HERMIONE 
INTO PORT. 


Caprams FrrzMavrice was sitting at the 
Admiral’s breakfast-table with an open letter 
before him, 

“ Unole, I am offered another ship,” he 
said. 

‘‘ And you mean to accepé it ?” 

‘‘T suppoee'so. I can hardly give up my 
profession at my age, especially when I have 
so' little inducement to do it.” 

“ You'll not sail out of this port, my lad, till 
Hermione Challoner has consented to become 
your wife,” answered the old Admiral, dog- 
gedly. ‘ My mind is set upon the match, and 
has been ever since I have kaown the’ girl. 
T’ll be shot if I don’t marry her myself if you 
make go many difficulties about it,” ended the 
old man hotly, 
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‘Your mind cannot be more set upon it 
than my own uncle,” said Douglas FitzMaurice, 
gravely, ‘‘ but she doesn’t like me. She said 
so from the first, and I ha.e come to the con- 
clusion that she really meantit. I thought 
once she was coming round, when she was 
interested about Arbour Glen, but she’s as bad 
as ever now, and it would be unmanly of me 
to press her farther.” 

« Pshaw ! then I'll ask her myself,” shouted 
the Admiral, in anger. 

‘*T believe you would have a better chance 
than I should,” answered the younger man, 
impatiently. 

“Do you love her, you lubber ?”” asked the 
Admiral, in his quaint nautical fashion. ‘I 
expected better things from a creditable look- 
ing cruiser like you. I thought you would 
have boarded her long ago!” 

‘‘ Heaven knows I long for her love,” an- 
swered the Captain, passionately, ‘‘ but I can- 
not break down the wall of reserve she has 
built up between us,and I am not going to 
risk a final rejection at her hands.” 

“Nonsense! if she said no she would not 
mean it.’’ 

‘* Pardon me, I think she would mean it ; 
and I should certainly accept her decision.” 

‘* More fool you ! I’d propose a dozen times 
till I got her, I’d not be silenced by the first 
shot ; but there ! men are not what they were 
when I was young. If once I had seen a girl 
to my mind I’d have fired away till she sur- 





rendered ; but there! I never did, till it was 
too late.” 

“‘ Then you met her ?” asked his nephew, in | 
surprise. 

‘*Then I met Hermione Challoner, and | 
knew that I had found the best woman on | 
earth ; but I couldn’t ask such a sacrifice of 
her, my boy, as to tie herself to an ancient 
wreck like myself, so I determined to marry 
her by proxy,” he said, with feeling. ‘‘ Doug- 
las, I love both her and you, and if you let her 
slipthrough your fingers your old uncle will 
find it hard to forgive you.” 

“ But, my dear uncle, whatam I to do? 





I can’t make a girl love me who does not,” 
said Captain FitzMaurice, despairingly. 

“* Bosh !| she loves you with all her heart. | 
She only wants management ; it wouldn’t be 
natural if she didn’t.” 

‘I wish I could agree with you, uncle!” 

** Will you follow my wishes?” asked the 
other abruptly, ‘ to the letter, mind?” 

‘* Certainly, if I can do so.” 

“ Of course you can. Promise to wait for 
me at acertain spot nntilI retarn to you.” 

“That is not a difficult task! ’” he laughed. 

“Ts it not? Wait till you try; ard now, 
you rascal, come along!” 

And he led him to a rustic garden-seat, close 
to thehedge which divided the grounds of Belle- 
rophon House from those of Ripplesworth, 
through which it was easy enough to look, 
although the seat was well hidden by ever- 
greens, 

‘“‘ If you move an inch I’ve done with you,” 
whispered the Admiral, and went off at an un- 
usual pace for his gouty feet, out at his own 








gate and into that of Rippleworth, when he 
soon perceived the slight, graceful form 
of Hermione in her rosary, cutting flowers, 
and dropping them into a basket which hung 
upon her arm, 

“Ship ahoy!” shouted the old man, and 
with a bright face the girl went swiftly to bis 
side. Douglas FitzMaurice (looking between 
the leaves) wondering at the sweetness of her 
smile, and the mobility of the features, which 
so seldom relaxed for him. 

‘*Good Heavens!” he muttered. ‘Can she 
really care for the old man? That would, in- 
deed, account for all,” and he grasped the 
wooden arm of the chair fiercely. 

‘* Hermione, my dear! Come and sit down 
over here, under the shade of that tree?” 
said the Admiral, a little feebly. ‘I've news 
to tell you.” 

**Good or bad?” she asked, looking at him 





with interest, 
“Well, my dear, I think you will consider 


it good; but although in one sense I may 
agree with you, in another I can’t.” 

“I don’t follow you,” she said, impatiently. 
‘* Whom does it concern ?”’ 

‘* My nephew.” 

“ Oh ! ” 

‘You have lost interest inthe theme,’’ said 
he, rising. “I won’t trouble you with it. 
There was a time, Miss Hermione, when you 
used to be gentle and kind to a desolate old 
man; when your bright ways were the sun- 
shine upon the rough path of his solitary life ; 
but that season has passed, and* there are 
clouds in the sky, and rocks ahead. I’m afraid 
to speak in these days. I'll go home!” 

‘*‘No you won’t!”’ cried Hermione, reproach- 
folly. ‘*And I have as much cause to com- 
plain as you have. There was a time when I 
had a dear, kind old friend, who was ever so 
good to me, and never teased or worried me 
at all; but those days are over,” she ended, 
with trembling lips, ‘‘and everything seems 
all worry, and most miserable.” 

‘* Well, my dear, I meant it for the best,” 
he said, with affected penitence. ‘I don’t 
pretend to misunderstand you. It was the 
one wish of my heart to see you and Douglas 
united, because I thought you were cut out 
for each other, and would both be really 


| happy. But, there! my dear, think no more 


abont it. I have pocketed my disappoint- 
ment, and I own I was wrong. My nephew 
would never care to wed a girl who could not 
give herself to him body and soul. Half a 
heart would not suit the boy, nor a wife who 
could show him a proud spirit. I can’t say 


| but what he took to you at first. In fact, it 


was love at first sight, Miss Hermione; but 


| affection is a plant which needs a woman’s 


sunshine to make it grow; and you know, my 
dear, you took pains to scorch and wither u 
the blossoms of his love; and now it n 
trouble you no more.” 

“ Not trouble me?” she echoed, with some- 
om Nae like a sob of despair rising in her 


“No, lass; yon’ll not see the lad again. 
He'll bother you no more. He's off to sea 
again! He’s valued by the Admiralty, if he 
is not by the ladies; and has another ship 
offered to him.” 

Hermione turned privet white. 

“ And will he not come even to say good- 
bye?” she asked, pressing her hand to her 
heart. 

“ Better not, unless you wishit!” he said, 
eyeing her keenly. 

‘7 wish it!” she cried, with an hysterical 
gasp. “How absurd! Have I ever shown 
that I wish for his society?” 

‘*No, you haven’t; and he has taken your 
very broad hint at last. Hermione, my dear, 
make yourself quite happy. Douglas is far too 
proud to seek you any further; and I hope he 
will soon find some nice girl to take away any 
shade of disappointment which may linger in 
his heart. And now, my dear, good-bye! If 
og have any message for him I'll deliver 
it ” 


Tears rose, and dimmed the soft, dark eyes, 
but Hermione would not let one fall. ‘“ Yes! 
tell him that I wish him well,”’ she said, as 
firmly as she could, ** And oh! old friend, if 
ever he cares for another girl, let both him and 
her alone, to manage their own affairs. 
People little know what mischief they do by 
interference.” 

“Well, that’s gratitude!" grumbled the 
old man, wifh a twinkle in his grey eyes. 
‘*T’ll leave you, Miss Hermione, until you’re 
more amiably disposed towards me. Of course 
I know what you mean, and I’m blessed if I 
ever try to help anyone any more. I'll say 
with Paul Pry, ‘if ever I do a kind action 
again ;’ but make yourself happy, as I said 
before, my nephew shall trouble you no 
further. Good-bye!” 

And the Admiral moved off in an apparent 
nano even a clasp of Hermione’s small 

and. 

Nor did she try to stop him, but sat still, 
and white, the very picture of sorrow; and 


—$—$ 

the tears she had kept back so bravely, wh 
the Admiral was with her, fell in hot scalding 
drops, now that she was alone; and her 
trouble was barbed by the self-condemning 
knowledge that her vag A yee independence 
and perversity alone stood, not only in 
the way of her own happiness, but in that of 
the man she loved. 
_ “‘Itis all my own fault!” she murmured, 
in a yoice s0 broken with feeling, that the 
listener behind the hedge with difficulty 
caught her words. 

“What mockery to tell me to be happy! I 
shall never be that again. Going away ! with- 
out one word or look, or hand-clasp—perhaps 
never to meet any more, or to find him mar. 
ried to another! No, no! better not to meet 
in this world than to bear that sight. Oh} 
my darling, my darling! you will never know 
how I love you ; how the heart of Hermione 
Challoner, said to be co proud and hard 
melted at your first look, and will remain 
yours till it ceases to beat! It is none the 
less yours, my love, because you will never 
know it—because the secret must rest buried? 
iu my heart for ever. And what might not 
my life have been ? Surely he did love me, 
till I killed his affection by my wilful folly ; 
and now there isonly one thing for me to do, 
to bear my punishment as best I can. I won- 
der if girls often thus wreck their own peace 
and joy! Ihave but one comfort now. He 
loved me once—I am sure he did!” 

And Hermione buried her wet face in her 
hands, and rocked herself slowly to and fro ir 
her pain. And while she was thus accusing 
herself, the handsome face of Douglas Fitz- 
Maurice became animated, eager, and happy. 

He drew nearer and nearer, and at length, 
parting the hedge with his hands, forced his 
way through the gap he had made ; but so ab- 
sorbed was the girl in her grief that she never 
heard a sound, and knew nothing of his pre- 
sence, nor that her sorrow was over for ever, 
till a pair of strong arms were about her, and 
her own speech was continued,— 

‘He loved you once, and he loves you 
still, and he will love you for ever, Hermione!” 
he cried joyfully. ‘“ My own, naughty, proud 
darling, let me forgive you! Sweetheart! 
I have been eavesdropping. I have heard all 
that passed between you and my good old uncle, 
all which you said to your own dear self, and 
misunderstandings are over between us now 
henceforward.” 

Then he released her from his embrace, an¢ 
stood with his arms outstretched, waiting. 

‘* Tlove you, Hermione!” he said, in a low, 
clear voice, which thrilled through her whole 
being. ‘ Darling! will you come home of 
your own free will?” 

She lifted her dark eyes to his with sudden 
joy, and without another word she rose from 
her seat and nestled to his breast, and as his 
arms closed eagerly around her, and impri- 
goned her, the last regret left her that she had 
found the master of her heart. 

The last misunderstanding was cleared 
away; the last cloud had vanished. All those 
two knew, was the fact that they were ecsta- 
tically happy, and that they loved one another 
— and truly. . 

Suddenly a voice broke in upon their love- 
dream, 4 

You young dog!” exclaimed the Admiral; 
“and you promised to stay where I left you 
till I came back! I'll try you by dram-head 
court-martial for making a fool of me, and for 
conduct unbecoming an officer and a entle- 
man! The sooner you're off to sea the vo 
Making love under my very nose, when I b ' 
told the lady all was over between you! Ob 
the cree of human nature! it's incredi- 
ble, incredible!’ and the laughing face of 
old man beamed happily at the lovers throug 
the disordered hedge. 


CHAPTER IX. 
MR. HARDCASTLE’S SECRET. se 
Captaris FrrzMavrice did mot accep 
command of that ship; and Admiral Long- 
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fo 
more, with many chuckles, remarked, that 
the naval authorities might whistle for his 
nephew's services in the future, for fond as he 
was of his profession, he was still more fond 
o iHermione! 

Rylands had been filled with excitement, 
there were so many weddings to be attended 
and talked about, The editor and the 
authoress really did make a match of it, and 
all the village thought it a very wise thing 
for them both to do, similarity of taste 
and occupation, being a valuable addition 
to the domestic happiness, and one house 
being cheaper to keep up than two; by which 
it will be seen, that Rylands was blessed 
with common sense, and as the bride and 
bridegroom were neither of them as young as 
they once were, the village-folk spoke little 
of the love, and more of the convenience of 
things, which was to unite their hearts or 
interests. 

The wedding of Hermione Challoner was 
regarded from a more romantic point of view, 
as well as that of Mand St. George. 

The sailor lover proved ‘every whit as im- 
patient as the civilian, and it was settled that 
the Colonel was to be deserted by both his 
children on one day, which he said, with play- 
ful sadness, was hardly fair. But neither 
Herbert nor Hermione had any intention of 
deserting their father; and in making plans 
for their own happiness did not forget his. 
And it was arranged thaf he should divide 
his time between his two children and his 
own home, so that he would have bui litile 
space to feel dull, 

Hermione also made the Admiral agree to 
spend a long period with them every season, 
o promised to visit him at Bellerophon 

ouse, 

Rylands approved of the weddings. The 
people said there had never been such pretty 
ones in the parish before, nor so handsome a 
couple as Hermione and her sailor husband ; 
while Maud looked very pretty in the eyes of 
the man who loved her, if she sould not com- 
pete with the statuesque beauty of the perfect 
brunette. 

There were the usual flowers and favours, 
tasteful dresses, smiling faces, and good 
wishes; and more than a usual amount of 
love and happiness to crown the double 
wedding with success. And the two young 
couples went out into the world to fight the 
battle of life hand-in-hand; and the people of 
cg were left to go on much as they did 

ore. 

They had still one theme of conversation to 
talk about, which puzzled, while it] interested 
them—namely, The Hardcastles. 

It soon became known that Arbour Glen had 
been thoroughly repaired through Hermione 
Challoner’s influence with the FitzMaurices; 
but no one was more surprised than Hermione 
herself at the strange turn events took upon 
Mr, Hardcastle’s obtainin ssession of the 
house, which he was to hold for three years as 
4 tenant without paying any rent. 

He soon became quite a different man—no 
longer morose and melancholy, but important 
and self-asserting. He dressed well himself, 
and dressed his daughter well too. 

He kept several servants, and a good table. 
He gave large subscriptions to local charities, 
and entertainments to his neighbours ; and last, 
though not least, he absolutely forbade any 
engagement between Elinor and Mr. 'Thorn- 

» the poor banker's clerk, who he said was 
no match for her; but nothing would induce 
him to explain the sudden, apparent change 
in his circumstances, nor hie conduct regard- 
ing his daughter’s engagement. 

He said it must be broken off, and he ex- 
pected her to obey him. So far Elinor Hard- 
castle had never disputed her father’s will ; but 
= the firm, yet gentle girl positively re- 
a to give up the man she loved, and who 

ad loved her go honestly and.well, without 
ean powerful reason being assigned for her 
Olag 80; and the argument waxed fierce 
pa the man’s part, while Elinor held to her 





promise with all the pertinacity of her stead- 
fast nature. 

Bat it was a deep sorrow to her to be thus 
obliged to stand out against her father's will 
and wishes, and she longed for the old days 
of poverty, the mended dresses, and the per- 
mitted talks under the trees in the little back 
garden at Chandos-terrace. 

It would not have been nature had she not 
still met her lover, but she did so with a 
saddened spirit, and there was little of the 
element of hope in either of their hearts. All 
Rylands knew that Mr. Hardcastle had for- 
bidden the match, and that he had higher 
views for his daughter, and had given Mr. 
Thornhill the cut direct ; and Rylands never 
encouraged children in disobedience, more 
ospecially when the father in question was a 
newly-risen star, and gave parties for their 
benefit. 

Still they were at a loss to understand his 
evident accession to wealth, or his reticence 
upon the subject, which, however, would have 
seemed more strange had he not always been 
reserved and silent} concerning his own affairs, 
of which none of them knew any more than 
they did when he first came among them; and 
for two years things went on in the same 
manner at Arbour Glen, when Mr. Hardcastle 
became seriously ill with fever, and in his 
delirium he both did and said strange things, 
so strange that Elinorfdismissed other nurses 
from his room, and took the entire charge of 
the patient herself. 

‘**T found it in that secret panel!’’ he said, 
one day, excitedly. ‘See, it lies in that old 
wainscot. I came upon itaccidentally at first, 
but I never rested till I found out what it 
meant. It was an old, faded paper—yellow 
with age, and it said seven by fourteen! WNo- 
thing more, that was all I had to go upon; 
bat Jack Hardcastle-used to be a sharp hand; 
he knew a thing or two in his time, and he 
hasn’t forgotten all the odd tricks yet. Ha! 
ha! he wasn’t to be done. He had heard of 
men keeping such dates for their own guidance 
—seven by fourteen! It haunted me night 
and day !”’ he cried, wildly; ‘‘ but I found it 
out. I destroyed the paper, but I shall never 
forget. Hush! my head isconfused! I might 
not remember! I might—I might! I’ll see 
if I'm all right still. Two screws—only two 
screws to keep the secret! Who says it isn’t 
mine?” he cried, savagely. ‘‘ Nonsense! it 
has lain there sixty—seventy years. ‘Find- 
ings keepings!’ I was a schoolboy once—I 
have not forgotten! Haunted! pshaw! the 
old miser never haunts me, although I have 
found his hoard !"’ and he laughed wildly. 

“It’s mine! mine! I love it as he did! 
and if Elinor will not promise the secret shall 
die with me. She shall never know—never ! 
Let her be a beggar! Broke her mother’s 
heart, did 1? and. I shall break hers. No, no, 
not while she has the golden balm to heal it. 
If she obeys me, it shall all be hers—all! ”’ 

And the invalid turned restlessly upon his 
pillow, and fell into a troubled sleep, while 
the sad, pale face of his daughter watched him 
with a growing fear at her heart. 

The doctor said he could not save Mr. Hard- 
castle’s life, and nightand day the girl watched 
by the side of the dying man, listening to his 
ravings, and doing her best to soothe his suf- 
ferings, and to keep others from hearing the 
words, which, to her mind, were so fraught 
with meaning. 

There intervened before the end a time of 
consciousness to the man who thought his 
secretin his own keeping. 

‘*Elinor,” he said, feebly, ‘‘am I very ill? 
Tell me the truth.” 

“Very, father dear,’’ she answered, with 
tear-dimmed eyes. ‘ Yes, I must tell you the 
trath—you are very near the end! And, oh, 
father, dear! may I send for Sir Randall St. 
George? He would know better than I with 
be w words to cheer you through the dark 
valley.” 

**80 it has come to that!” he answered, 
with a startled look. ‘Well, I’m no coward 
—l’m not afraid. But, Elinor, I must speak 


to you before I die, I have a secret, which, if 
I reveal to you, you will be a rich woman; 
but, if you defy your dying father you will 
live and die a beggar, or live upon the wretched 
stipend of a penniless banker’s clerk! My 
dear, it is in my power to leave you great 
wealth—never mind how; but promise me 
that you will give up Edwin Thornhill, and 
all shall be yours, Promise! promise!” 
and he grasped her by the wrist. ‘ Remem- 
ber, Elinor, it is my last wish, and your last 
chance,” 

’ ‘*Oh, father! ’? she answered, with hands 
tightly clasped together in her anguish of 
spirit, ‘I cannot give you the promise you 
ask! I would rather be ever so poor b 
Edwin’s side than inherit the most vast 
fortune, for I love him truly!” 

_ “Then my secret dies with me!” he said, 
in anger. 

A great and sudden change passed over the 
face of the dying man, as though a veil of 
crape were drawn across it, and when it had 
= the spirit of Elinor's father had 


CHAPTER X. 
ELINOR’S GOLDEN DREAM. 
Tue funeral over, and Elinor Hardcastle 


left alone, she sat thinking over the words of | 


her dead father, wondering what they had 
really meant, and what it was her duty to do ; 
and at last decided to try and find out the 
truth for herself. 

‘* Seven by fourteen !” she repeated, and she 
thought that he had referred to something in 
his own chamber. 

She went up there timidly, and passed the 
bed where the still form had so lately rested 
with a feeling of nervousness, as though he 
would rise up and reproach her for endeavour- 
ing to discover the secret which he had dis- 
tinctly ssid with his last breath should die 
with him, 

“Two screws!” Where should she find 
them? He had spoken of a panel, but she 
looked for it in vain. 

She examined the wainscots of the room 
and the walls, she turned up the carpet and 
looked at the boards, but no nearer did she 
come to her father’s secret, and the day 
closed in. 

Then came a tap at the door, and the ser- 
vant told her that Mr. Thornhill was waiting 
to see her, and she descended, her heart very 
full of love for him. 

She had bidden him remain away so long as 
her father should be In the house, for he had 
forbidden her lover’s entrance there, but his 
affectionate words had cheered her by letter, 
and he was making arrangements even now 
for her comfort. 4 

‘“‘ Elinor, darling!" he said, clasping her in 
his arms,and holding her firmly to his breast. 
“ We have only one another now; when will 
you come home to me?” : 

‘n@wm you afford to marry yet, Edwin?” 
she asked, looking honestly in his face. ‘ 

‘‘What is enough for one, dear love, is 
nearly enough for two, and I have saved a 
little. I thought we would take your old home 
in Chandos-terrace, and buy alittle furniture 
with my savings.” 

She stood still beside him, her father’s dy- 
ing words ringing in her ears. Should she 

them to her lover ? 

“‘I think this farniture must legally be 
mine,” she continued, after a pause,‘' although 
my father told me I was to have nothing,’ 
she suid, wonderingly. 

“ Did he, darling? Then we will not touch a 
stick of it. Have you found no will yet?” 

“No, none; my poor father never dreamed 
of dying so soon—he left no orders.” ' 

«And have you found where he got his 
money of late?”’ 

“‘No! and, Edwin, if I had, I should not 
claim it, for he did not wish me to have it.” 





‘ Still, if he has died without a willit is 
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yours; and you will have to arrange what is 
to be done with it.” 

“Do you want it, Edwin?” she asked, re- 
garding him earnesily. 

He took both her hands, and looked down 
into thedepth of her eyes. 

“ No! little one,”’ he said, softly; ** give it 
40 a*hoepital or what you please. I-want my 
wife, that is all. Darling | when will you 
come home to me?”’ 

** When you please now, Edwin,” she -re- 
plied. ‘You have made me so happy; but I 
need not trouble about the hospital, my dear, 
for I haveonly found money enough to give the 
servants their wages, and pay the faneral ‘ex- 
penees; and nothing whatever to gaide me as 
to whence my father derived or drew his in- 
come, save the papers relating to the small 
life annuity, upon which we existed so many 
years, which died with him, as he always 
said it would.” 

‘Were there no cheqaes, accounts, or 
bankers’ books ?” 

‘' None that I can find.” 

‘ That is odd; but don’t trouble about any- 
thing, my love. Come home, and let me make 
you happy. When shall it ba, little woman ? 
I have waited long enough, and have been 
very lonely.” 

‘*Come again to morrow night,'Edwin,” she 
said, ‘‘and we will then decide everything. 
To-day I have gone through a good deal, and 
cannot even think.” 

“You look very tired, little one! I shall 
run away now, I advise you to go straight 
to bed.”” 

And Elinor followed his wishes, and after 
tossing about for some hours, unable to” drive 
away the many cares which oppressed her, she 
fell asleep, and dreamed-a golden dream. 

Dreamed that she had turned -ont to be 
very wealthy, and that she had shared her 
riches with the man she loved ; that they were 
married, and had children fair around them, 
and were doing great good among their fellow- 
men, feeding the hungry, comforting the 
sorrowful, and carrying out a great work, 
which only could be done by the rich, whose 
hearts are capable of real sympathy with 
those around them—hearts like her own and 
Edwin Thornhill’s. And the sun streamed 
into her room in its morning glory, and touch- 
ing the fair face, broke the dream in two. 

She sighed as it faded from her mind like 
the vanishing mirage from the eyes of the 
desert traveller, and she saw before her, life as 
it would be. Happy, perhaps, with the man 
she loved; but one of hard work for him and 
her, and no possibility of doing the good 
which had been pictured to her sleeping mind, 

She tried to shut it all out, and turned her 
eyes up to the strange oaken beams of her 
wooden ceiling, and thought she had never 
seen such anywhere but in that old house; 
the beams running one way, and the thinner 
wood across, and she fell to connting them. 
Ten beams one way, and thirty boards the 
other, with smaller beams across again, for 
ornament or strength. 

And once more she fell to counting them. 
When she reached the mystic numbe ven 
she stopped, and springing from her bed, put 
on her slippers and dressing-gown, and went 
to her father’s room. 

Seven by fourteen ! 

She looked up at the cailing—it was jast 
like that in her own room, and upon the 
seventh beam there was undoubtedly a screw. 

No one else was awake in the house. It 
was very still and quiet. With beating heart 
she went ont on the landing to fetch the oaken 
ladder, or steps, which her father had had made 
some time before, ostensibly to get up to a 
window which opened ont upon the roof. 
It was heavy, and she carried it with some 
diffisulty, and fixing it between the skirting 
and the seventh beam, found that the height 
exactly corresponded, and that it was per- 
fextly safe to ascend; and her heart beat 
wildly, as she felt convinced that the ladder 
had been really made to fit into this particonlar 
spot, and that sho wag on the borderland of 








her father’s secret, which he said should die 
with him. 

Even now she hesitated, bat some power 
she could not resist urged heron. She foand 
& screw-driver, and mounting the ladder, 
ascended to the top, and perceived a second 
serew. 

With trembling fingers she unfastened them 
both, and became aware that there was a trap 
door, which was fastened down behind the 
beams, and gave no evidence whatever of 
existence. 

With intense excitement she raised it, and 
at first could see nothing within; bat as she 
became accustomed to the dim light, she gave 
@ startled cry, and stretching out her hande 
she buried them in gold ! 

‘Here was her golden dream come true. She 
might wed her Edwin, and live with him in 
luxury, and if she were blessed with children 
she could edacate them and provide for them 
well. She could feed the hungry, clothe those 
ep Pm the sick, and sorrowful, 
and suffering. These hoards of wealth would 
do it all,-and her dream might indeed be a 
reality, She sat upon the edge of the trap- 
door, gazing at the wonderful sight before 
her, and thinking of that poor loving woman, 
waiting for her lover to become rich, and 
believing in his poverty. 

And he, with his ever-growing sin of 
avarice, closing his heart to its nataral affeo- 
tions, and waiting in his turn until she should 
inherit the fortune of her uncle, which would 
enable them to live upon her property and 
leave his beloved gold untouched. 

Money had certainly brought no good to the 
man-to whom this great store of gold had be- 
longed, and her;father;had found it, and Eliaor 
did not think it had raised him either. 

She turned sick and giddy with these 
thoughts, and descending the ladder, she sat 
down upon a chair, with her eyes fixed upon 
her father’s bed. 

What good had finding this wealth done 
him? He had had more luxuries, more 
animal gratification for nearly two years of 
his life, and had died with his heart as hard 
as a mill-stone. And he had intended his 
secret to have died with him, lest she should 
benefit by it after her disobediexce. 

Bat he had died without a will, and the 
wealth was, she supposed, all hers now; but 
he had said she was not to have it, and she 
thonght it had better bs given to a hospital. 

Suddenly she sprang to her feet, and 
pressed her hand to her brow. 

“Oh, father! it never was yours!’ she 
murmured, as though he were really present. 
“If it belonged to Mr. Miles—as it assuredly 
must have done—he left it with all the rest 
of his money which was discovered, to the 
woman who was to have been his wife, and 
she left it to Mr. FitzMaurice!"’ 

Pe some time she stood dazed and stupe- 


“ Oh, father! why did you keep it?” she 
moaned. ‘And we have actually been using 
this—this stolen gold—and living upon it!” 
and she shivered as her eyes rested upon the 
bed where the man she was condemning had 
died so lately; and leaving the room, she 
locked the door, and took away the key, then, 
hastily dressing herself,she lefé the house and 
went swiftly to Chandos-terrace. 

Edwin Thornhill was an early riser, and 

looking out of his window he saw Elinor, 
and making a sign that he was coming 
he quickly joined her, and they walked to- 
gether back to Arbour Glen; and on their 
je | she told him of her father's strange talk, 
and of her own golden dream: and of her 
awaking to find the miser's hoard and a!l the 
thoughts which filled her mind, and he lis- 
tened with a grave face, her hand lying upon 
0 with his own pressed upon it protect- 
ingly. 
**And what does my darling mean to do 
with this wonderful find? "’ he asked, looking 
down earnestly into the pure sweet face up- 
turned to his. 

“Edwin,” she said, softly, “it belongs to 


Mr, FitzMaurice, not to me; and I want yor 
to take me up with you to the bank to-day, 
to tell him ali about it, and ask*him to let me 
give up Arbour Glen; for, Edwin, I have 
quite made up my mind to ask you to take 
care of me at once,” 

“That I will, my own true girl! And, 
Elinor, my darling, I am indeed prond of yon, 
Sach a temptation might have proved too 
strong for a weaker mind, You have decided 
to act rightly!” 

“ And you do not mind not having any of 
the money, dear?” she inquired, her sweet 
face glowing with joy. ‘Oh, Edwin! I am 
80 ” 


“No, sweetheart, it would bring us no bles- 
sing,” he eid, decidefly. ‘If we are poor 
we will be honest !"’ 

And she gave him a bright look, and they 

age into the doorof Arbour Glen; and she 
ed him upstairs, and showed him that won- 
derfal store of gold,.and then .he put the 
screws back for her, and carried the ladder 
again to its usual , and remained to have 
breakfast withthe girl he loved now more 
deeply than ever. 

And-Etinor ied him+to London by 
his usual train, to the wonder of such of her 
neighbours as saw them start. And she and 
Edwia Thornhill had « private interview 
with Mr. FitzMaurice, the banker; and the 
girl told him all the story in a pisin, unvar- 
nished fashion, whieh pleased him greatly, 
wishing that it were in her power to repay 
what her father had used. 

She begged him to-take immediate posses- 
sion of Arbour Glen and the (until now) un. 
known hoard of gold. 

And he had promised to do so, begging her 
to keep the matter eeoret until the store ehould 
have been removed; and, pressing her hand 
with hearty goodwill he sent her away with 
a lighter heart, and started off -without !oss of 
time for his son's house, to teil him and his 
wife the unlooked-for news. 

Hermione received it-with a warm flush of 
pleasure upon her handsome face. 

*s Douglas,” she'said, with pride, ‘did I not 
teli you what Elinor Hardcastle is? Strong 
for good, and to-resist evil ?”’ F 

‘* Yes; you were tight, and you were wise 
in making a friend of her. Bat, father, such 
an act should not go unrewarded.” 

“That girl not touch-a penny of the 
money were I to offer her the whole of it,” 
returned Mr. FitzManrice, quickly. 

* But her lover might. She is going to 
marry young Thornhill, is she not, Her- 
mione?” 

“Of course she is. And, Douglas, if you 
will not mind it T’ll ask her here, and let her 
be married from our house. How lonely she 
xoust be at Arbour Glen !” 

“The very thing, dear! Wewill go down 
to-morrow, and bring her back.with us.” 

“Lam glad you are going todo that,” said 
Mr. FitzMaarice, ‘for I couldn’t bear the 
idea of the girl going back there alone, so 1 
sent her lover with her, I’m. sure he would 
not take the money any more than she would 
Bat I'll tell you what, my boy. We want 8 
manager at oneofour branch banks. The salary 
is five hundred a-year—and Thornhill now 
only gets a hundred and fifty—so that they 
will be able to marry and live in comparative 
vor Nothing conta be better,” ried Hermione 

‘* Nothing co Cy r,”” ori ermione, 
excitedly, ‘and my dear little friend will be 
as happy as the dayis long!” Ps 


So, when Edwin Thornhill returned to his 
work that afternoon, he found that, to the 
bewilderment of his fellow-clerks, he had Lap 
raised to be the manager of a branch bank 5 
considerable pretension, and was to undertake 
his new duties without loss-of time. . 

And the following day Mr. FiteMaurk 
took possession of Arbour Glen, and the gole 
was secretly removed. : the 

The.servants were paid and discharged, | 
bills settled, and Hermione had carried 0! 
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And, having fitted her up with the necessary 
troussean, she kiesed the fair face of the happy 
young pride in her own drawing-room bsfore 
she started with the husband of her choice to 
take up her position in life asthe wife of the 
bank manager in the market town of 


Manerby. 
[THE END ] 








WHEN SUMMER CAME. 
—o—- 


Jzan Dormer was spending the autumn up 
in Camberland with her friend Mrs. Mayland, 

The long rambles and rides with her con- 
genial hostess, the paucity of troublesome 
visitors, and the sense of rest after the rush of 
a Scarborough season were pleasant to the soul 
of Jean Dormer, who cherished vague dreams 
and aspirations which her social success.as @ 
beauty and heiress failed altogether to 
satisfy. 

She had been ont for a long gatlop. this 
bright morning, and, much as she eujoyed 
Rose's society, was in a mood when she did 
not regret that her friend had been. detained 
at home by a pile of tiresome business letters, 

On the way back, Jean selected a road that 
was somewhat unfamiliar to her—which, of 
course, added to its attractiveness. At the 
foot of the last steep hill, the groom's horse 
cast @ shoe, and the groom was obliged to stop 
in a blacksmith’s shop, near by, to have it 
replaced. 

Miss Dormer was much too good a horse- 
woman to have any fear about ridiug alone, 
She pushed forward, so oceupied between her 
thoughts and the admiration of the landscape, 
that she paid less attention to Dancer than 
prudence demanded; for, though as good- 
hearted a creature as ever lived, Dancer was 
nearly a3 nervous a3 @ fine lady, and had a 
trick of taking fright as easily; and, when 
frightened, he was apt to behave almost as 
foolishly, as if he had been a human being. 

They were passing a longsweepof low brick 
wall surmounted by an iron fence, which en- 
closed the ground of Edgewood, one of the 
finest places in the vicinity. 

Jean cast longing glances at the glimpse of 
lovely dells and green lawns visible. through 
the great trees, and at length the old mansion, 
with its twisted chimneys.and broad terrace, 
came in view. 

She was thinking what a pity it seemed that 
such a residence should have remained so long 
shut up, of no benefit or use, for Jean had 
utilitarian theories among numerous others, 
and was haunted by occasional doubts as to 
whether anybody had.a right to’ be very rich. 

Then sbs thought of tite melancholy story 
of the owner of Edgewood, and pitisd him out 
of her womanly kindness for being a wan- 
derer on the face of the earth, with the shadow 
of a cruel suspicion hanging over his path, 
baneath the gloom.of which he must walk to 
the end of his days. 

She was brought suddenly down from her 
reverie by a.sudden mad plange.on the part of 
Dancer which would have unseated an ordi- 
nary rider, 

Ina flash the horse had the bit between his 
teeth, and was tearing along at a terrific pace, 
driven frantic by the sight of a creaking 
Waggon with & white cartain flattering in the 
breeze like @ sail, which had unexpectedly 
emerged from a narrow cross road directly in 
his face, 

a Dancer's speed increased each ‘instant. 
Jean did not lose hor presence of mind, but 
she lost all control over the terrified animal, 
and she realized that some dreadfal injury, or 
death, was imminent. 

; On the horse tore, walls and trees seemin 
9 join in the frantic race. Jean felt hersel 
sy dizzy and sick; she clutched blindly at 
"8 pommel; then she heard a toud shont 
oa & maa’s voice, perceived that she -was 
clos toa pair of opsn grtes, could dimly vee 





a gentleman in the road frantically waving 

his hat. 

Startled from his course, Dancer swerved 
and plonged up the avenue. Repairs had 
been going on in the erriage-way, and checked 
his pace a little. Farther on ‘were heaped 
piles of gravel, ‘which proved such-a hindrance 
that the gentleman was enabled to overtake 
him and seize the bridle. 

Dancer recovered hia senses as suddenly as 
he had yielded to his spasm of alarm, and 
stood quiet and repentant while the gentleman 
helped Miss Dormer out of the saddle, and 
assisted her to a garden reat close at hand. 

By the time he had fastened Dancer to a 
tree, Jean’s vertigo had passed; she was able 
to look about, speak collectedly, and try to 
thank her preserver. 

He was an entire stranger to her—a tall, 
elegant: looking man of perhaps five-and: thirty, 
with the saddeat face she had ever seen, and 
great, sombre eyes that made her feel as 
if she saw a soul watching its own’ misery—a 
misery which had lasted so long that it was as 
familiar as life itself. 

He answered her thanks by a grave bow, 
then said,— 

*You will be more comfortable on the 
terrace ; it ia only a very short walk.” 

He offered his arm with an air of such quiet 
authority that Jean accepted it in passive 
obadience, and presently ‘found herself estab- 
lished in a comfortable easy-chair on the 
broad stone flags. The gentleman disappeared 
indoors for a moment, and then came back 
with a glass of water. She drank eagerly, 
and felt quite restored. 

“T don’t know how to thank you,” she said, 
with a faint smile. 

‘* There is no need—and you are better ?’’ 
he responded. , 

*“Qaite well again. I—I think it was noi 
fright-——" 

‘‘T am very sure it was not,” he rejoined, as 
she hesitated. 

He said nothing more. An odd sensation of 
shyness crept over Jean, and, just to break the 
silence, she said,— 

“T thonght this place was shut up—I am 
sure I was told so when I first came into the 
neighbourhood.” 

“Tt has been, for a long while,” was the 
answer; “but I surprised my old servants 
last night by coming home unexpectedly. I 
am Oarroll Thayne.” 

He looked full in her face while speaking ; 
there was an expression in his eyes as if he 
almost expected to see her shrink at the name. 
Oddly enough, the possibility of his being Mr. 
Thayne had not occurred to her; bat she 
caught that look, and, with feminine quick- 
ness, was able to repress even a glance o¢ sur- 
prise. 

‘* Then I am among the first fo welcome you 
back,’’ she said, in a frank, genial way, which 
was one of her great charms—possessing at 
once a simplicity that was almost childlike, 
and a womanly dignity few could equal. ‘‘ You 
know my friend’ Mrs. Maylend? I am visit- 
ing her—my {name is Jean Dormer—I think, 
at least, I ought to introduce myself, after 
this unceremonious and involuntary intru- 
sion.” 

She laughed, and Jean's langh was like a 
little “peal of silver bells. Mr. Thayne only 
smiled; as he answered,— 

“Tam very glad the gates happened to be 
open to reesive you.” 

, “I daren’t think what would have happened 
if they hadn’t been, and you standing there,” 
she began, but broke off with a shiver. 

“ Don’t think about it—when anything pain- 


faulcan be forgotten—it is wise to forget,” he. 
said, quickly, then added, “‘ Your horse looks, 


as quiet as a lamb, after his insane behaviour. 
He looks ashamed of himself, too, which speaks 
well for his disposition.” 

‘Oh, he is the kindsst creature imaginable, 
only he takes fright so easily |’ Jean replied, 
and explained how the accident occurred. 

Then she remembered that she onght to take 
her departuro, and said,— 


** Dancer and I must go home, or Mrs. May- 
land will think weare lost.” 

‘** Bat you will hardly like to ride alone—” 

“Oh, thanks, it is perfectly safe,” Jean 
interrupted, rising. 

“I—L only meant to propose sending a 
groom to follow you,” Mr. Thayne rejoined, 
and she comprehended that he thought she 
had been afraid he meant to offer his society, 
and that she shrank from accepting it. 

**Dancer will behave with the wisdom of 
Solomon,” she said, looking straight at him 
with her beantifal clear eyes full of cordiality 
and gratitade. “You must not think me 
ungratefal because I can't thank you—when 
you come to see Mrs. Maryland ghe will do 
it better. You will have two welcomes—one 
for yourself, the other on my account.” 

Her three.and-twenty years and her being 
80 accustomed to be treated as a power in the 
social world enabled her to say this with 
= ease, but again she only received a 

Ow. 

“TI will ‘bring your horse,” Mr. Thayne 
said, and very scon Jean was in the saddle. 

He walked by her side down the avenue, 
and, as they reached the gates, Mies Dormer 
saw her groom turning a corner of the road, 
and waited for him-to come up. 

“*T hope you will come soon and let Mrs. 
Mayland thank you,” were her last words, 
and she frankly extended her hand as she 
spoke, 

** You are very kind,” he said, just touching 
the tips ofthe dainty gloved fingers with his ; 
“very kind!” 

Jean rode on thinking. 

“ Tt was only decent to show plainly what I 
felt; it might have looked forward, to another 
man—but he understood. Perhaps he was 
not obliged to me, though—he looks as if he 
were too proud even to accept sympathy. How 
he has suffered |” 

Between fright at Jean's accident, wonder 
at the odd chances which made Carroll Thayne 
mart ar and delight at hearing of his 

, little Mrs. Mayland was in a great 
state of excitement all the evening. 

* Poor,»poor fellow!” she kept repeating. 
“1 have never seen him since it all happened, 
 five—yes, fully five~years ago. He never 
came back here ; several -people wrote to him, 
}We who knew him never believed the awful 
story. But he had suffared go terribly—people 
behaved so like brates; and the papers—oh, 
thoze dreadful papers !”’ 

“ I cannot understand how a man, such as 
you have deseribed him to me, could have got 
mixed up with such people,” Jean said, slowly. 

‘‘Oh, my dear—men!” cried Mrs. May- 
land, with a ring of scornfal pity in her voice. 
‘‘ He went out to California, in search of a 
distant relative—Horace Warriagton—who 
' had been brought np-like one of the family. 

Well, this Horace went to the bad; it was 
wonderfal bow patient Carroll used to be with 
the worthless fellow.” 

“I never heard of him. Whereis he?” 

“Oh, dead; killed somewhere in Australia, 
in a dranken brawl, a year or so ago. If 
Carroll bad{only stopped at home, ineteadjof 
rushing off to San Franciseo to try aad help 
the man, when he knew it was useless, she 
would have been spared all this trouble.” _ 

‘* Bat—but it was about some woman—his 
wife——” 

“ Yes, I suppose she was,”’ Mrs. Mayland 





|admitted, hesitatingly. ‘ It was said Carroll 


denied it ; then a certificate was found. Oh, 
that was what made itdook blackest against 
him. Bat he never killed her—never! ”’ 

“Of course not,” Jean assented, with a 
shudder. Shecould not recall the expression 
in Carroll Thayne’s eyes.and fail te believe in 
his innocence. 

“ And the creature was wioked—bad—that 
was proved,’ Mrs. Mayland went on; ““wery 
beantifal, though. Perhaps that-——-” She 
broke off abruptly. “I never told you she 
whole story—I can’t now. But this is what 
happened: That Amy Dorrance left San Fran- 
cisco with Carroll for Sacramento, I believe ; 
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but never reached there. She capnen 
while stopping in some little village. Carroll 
had been seen with her there two days before. 
Well, somebody found her hat among the 
bushes near the river. There was talk, but 
nothing ry till weeks after ; then 
a body wasfound, miles off, down the stream. 
Tt had got water-logged—was in a dreadful 
state; but it was recognised as hers.” 

“Oh!” groaned Jean. 

“Carroll was arrested. He succeeded in 
proving an alibi for the two days; but the 
papers said the jury had been packed and the 
judge bought—such an excitement all over the 
country! Oh, there was talk of lynching 
him! Of course there was not evidence even 
to send him to prison, bat most people be- 
lieved him guilty. Many do still—not I, 
never for a minute; nobody could who really 
&new him. Such a fature as he might have 
had—rich, clever—and it was all rained!” 

**He went away at once?”’ 

‘** Yes; sailed for China; journeyed round 
the world; has been wandering all these years. 
Poor Carroll! to think of his coming back and 
being alone in that great house, which used to 
be so gay when his mother was alive. I can’t 
talk about it,” cried Mrs. Mayland, wiping 
away her tears. ‘I shall write to him before 
I sleep.” 

She kept her word, and sent one of her moat 
charming letters, eloquent with thanks for the 
service he had rendered her friend, expressin; 
the satisfaction she {felt at his return, an 
winding up with an entreaty that his first visit 
should be to her, and a prettily imperious 
command to have it speedily paid. 

She received a courteous note in reply, ex- 
omy = | that he considered the thanks due 

rom him for her kindness; but Jean noticed 
that he did not say a word in regard to the 
invitation to come to the house. 


Days passed, but he did not pa op and, 
ed 0: 


though several of his old friends n him, 
the two ladies learned that Mr. Thayne had 
not crossed the threshold of any neighbour's 
dwelling since his arrival home, which had 
been so unexpected as to make the old servants 
at first inclined to believe him his own ghost. 

One lovely sunset, when Mrs. Mayland and 
Jean were returning from a long walk ane 
the hills, they came face to face with Carro 
Thayne at the edge of the wood. 

Jean perceived him first. She was sure that 
he saw them, and made a movement to turn 
the other way; but Mrs. Mayland caught sight 
of him, and rushed eagerly forward, seized his 
two hands, and poured out such a flood of wel- 
come and thanks that the most moody misan- 
thrope in the world could not have resisted her 
sweet friendliness, 

‘*There!” she said, at length. “I have 
talked myself out of breath, so Miss Dormer 
can have a chance to speak.” 

“Tam very glad to meet you, Mr. Thayne,” 
said Jean, holding out her hand. 

She uttered no expression of gratitude; she 
<somprehended that he wanted to hear none; 
but the light in her beautiful eyes sank like a 
benison into the outcast’s tired soul. 

“ You must see us safe to the road,” said 
Mrs. Mayland. “It will soon be dusk, and 
my prophetic spirit is troubled with visions of 
‘tramps, and all sorts of horrors.” 

The three walked on together, conversing 
easily. Mrs, Mayland wisely refrained from 
asking why he had not called. They spoke of 
the scenery, of foreign lands; and Jean, who 
had never been in Greece, began asking ques- 
tions which drew him ont; and he talked as 
she had never heard any man do—simpl 
naturally, without the slightest attempt at 
effect, yet showing that he had not only a 
thoroughly - cultivated mind, but was both 
poet and artist into the bargain, 

When they reached Briar Cottage, it was 
impossible to resist Mrs. Mayland's deter- 
mination to make him go indoors, and, once 
there, he had to stay. 

“You can do without dinner for a change,” 
Rose said; “Jean and I dine early, now that 





we are alone, but you shall have a high tea 
which will make up for tke lack.” 

Mr. Thayne spent the evening; Jean sang, 
in that marvellous contralto voice of hers, and 
Mr. Thayne played her accompaniments ; 
then he let his fingers wander off into exqui- 
site melodies of Schubert and Chopin, and, 
between the music and animated conversation, 
the hours passed quickly. 

Bat Jean observed that Mr. Thayne made 
no promise to come again. Again days 
elapsed; each morning Rose was sure he 

r, each night she went to bed dis- 
appointed. Then they met him twice, once 
he went home with them: the morning after, 
they learned that he had departed as abruptly 
as he had come. 

But before the week was over, Jean met 
him one evening, when she was out on horse- 


“IT am glad to see you back,” she said; 
‘“‘we heard that you had gone—you did not 
even bid us good-bye!” 

** Yes, I am back.” 

He said this and paused, with a long breath 
that was almost a sigh. 

‘*T hope you mean to stayj?.” she rejoined ; 
“your place is s0 lovely, and all your old 
friends will be so glad.’’ 

‘‘ Then I have friends! ’’ he exclaimed, as if 
thinking aloud, but added immediately, “I 
have grown used to solitude, you know ; habit 
is everything.” 

“ And habits should be cured,’ said 
Jean, forced to speak by an impulse she 
could not control, though, a moment before, 
she would not have believed that she should 
venture to lecture Mr. Thayne. ‘‘ You have 
sincere friends here, and they want to see 
you; nor is it right to lead so solitary a life. 
Make a beginning; come and see us to- 
morrow. Return the visits you have received 


She stopped in dismay at herself, but he 
said gravely,— 

‘‘T thank you, Miss Dormer. I don’t know 
if it is wise, but I will follow your counsel.” 

He rode home with her. The next evening 
he called; and, before long, a daily visit be- 
came so much a matter of habit that neither 
he nor the ladies could consider it any but the 
most natural thing in the world, Carroll 
Thayne resolutely shut his eyes, refased to 
reflect, and the golden days drifted on. 

It had been the middle of September when 
Jean Dormer first met Mr. Thayne. The 
time went on till the second week of Novem- 
ber was at hand; nearly two months had 
i and Jean’s sujourn was drawing to ‘an 
end. 

It seemed to her that she had learned to 
know this new acquaintance better than she 
did the friends of years—an angel from 
Heaven could not have induced her to doubt 
his loyalty and honour. His talents and 
nobility of soul made her respect him as she 
had never respected any man save her father, 
while his terrible sufferings drew her whole 
soul towards him in a fallness of mye wend 
that blinded her to any secret and deeper 
feeling which might be lurking below. 

Of himself, Carroll Thayne seldom talked— 
of his calamity, never; but it was plain that 
the blight on his life. had, in a measure, 
crushed his energy, and that aid Jean's in- 
fluence helped to rouse. He had taken up his 
brush again, was doing earnest work, and 
Mrs. Mayland and Jean, when they saw the 
unfinished picture, were fall of enthusiasm. 

Rose Mayland had floated along, as blind 
as even very acute people often are to what is 
happening before their eyes; but, at length, 
she began to grow uneasy. Once she com- 
menced to watch Thayne, she found ample 
ey that her fear was correct—poor Carroll 

d fallen in love with Jean. 

It never occurred to her that Jean could 
entertain any sentiment for him beyond sym- 
pathy and friend ship. She pitied the man 
intensely, and felt that a word of warning 
ought to be spoken to Miss Dormer. 

The two were sitting out in the garden, 





that evening; the full moon had risen, pj 
was ficoding every object with its cuperng 
light. Both ladies had been silent, for awhile 
Rose said abraptly,— 

‘I suppose Mr. Thayne was detained gt 
Newbargh, or we should have seen him befor, 
now. 

“It is still early,” Jean answered, quietly. 

‘‘I wonder where he will go this winter) 
Back to Europe, I suppose,” continued Rose, 
“Poor fellew, he will be more lonely thay 
ever after these weeks. Sometimes I am 
almost sorry that he came here.”’ 

**You should not be, if the stay has been 
pleasant to him,’’ said Jean. 

‘Ah, my dear, I am afraid it has proved 
only too pleasant,” sighed Rose. ‘TI blame 
myself now—lI ought to have cautioned you, 
Jean. You will never understand how fas. 
cinating you are; even the troop of admirers 
you have had don’t seem to have convinced 

“Don’t talk nonsense!" Jean interrupted, 
rather sharply. 

“T’m afraid it is sad earnest this time,” 
Rose answered. 

A feeling that seemed like terror or remorse 
seized Jean; under it, a strange breathless 
sensation, as if some new idea had been pre. 
sented which her mind shrank from con. 
templating. 

**Rose, what do you mean?” she asked, 
after a brief pause. 

‘* Well, I think I ought to tell you—thongh 
it is rather late,” Rose said, hesitatingly. 
‘* I’m afraid the man loves you. I am sare he 
does.” 

** Rose!" 

‘*Don’t be vexed. Iam not blaming you 
I am very, very sorry for him, though.” 

She was interrupted by the approach of a 
servant; her farmer had called on a matter 
of business. Jean sat —- Fagen her 

iend’s ay aed. her heart beat to suffoce- 
rim ; her head swam under the might of this 
new ane yg Rose had flang so un- 
expect upon her. 

There Wir step among the shrubbery; 
she turned her head, half rose, then sank 
back in her chair: Carroll Thayne was stand. 
ing before her in the moonlight, with a face 
white and rigid as that of a dead man—only 
the great dark — seemed alive in their 
passion and anguish. : k 

“J heard,” he said, in a voice so quiet and 
restrained that it sounded fairly hard and 
stony— I heard. I did not mean to listen. 
Well, it is true; I have known it for s long 
while. I needn’t lie—I’ve known it since the 
first day we met. I tried to go away; I 
to come back—the necessity was stronger 
than my will. Forgive me!” 

“ Hush!” she whispered, pressing her hand 
to her bosom. : 

“ Yes, I know,” he went on, in the same 
monotonous tone; ‘I ought not to have told 
you. Don’t be angry—I shall never distress 
you again; I will go away to-morrow. Only 
just this: let me thank you for the good oe 
have done me. I shall not fall back into the 
old dreary waste of time—I will work. My 
poor ruined life shall not be an utter — 
I shall owe that to you. I—— Heaven ble 

ou!”’ 
ae Oh, stop—stop!” she moaned ; for every 
word cut like a knife across her heart. . 
“You don’t mind my saying this,” * 
leaded. “I shall never trouble ace er 
intrude on you. I will not say a wor bao 
could pain you. Of course, I know how so 
I have been—what an insult my love ~ 
appear ; but let ry think r Rp ae ed hi mm.” 
ight if an ; 
PeciStop) stop!” sho tried to say; but het 
velee —. in &@ gasp. 
6 went on q y: ‘ 

“ You are a grand, grand woman! Bone 
known you give mé new strength. 
pain is nothing—I am used to that. abye’ 
mustn’t say any more! This is ‘goe0', 
for ever: I shall never see your face #g8!% 
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He tarned—he was going ; she stretched out 
her hands, calling, — a : 

«Carroll! Carroll! wait—don’t go! If—if 

a—”"’ 

' Hs uve one long, deep breath like a groan, 
stood for an instant motionless as a figure of 
atone, then he sank on his knees at (her feet, 
powed his head, and reverently kissed the hem 
of her dress. Before she could speak he was 


‘gone. : } 
eh00n after Jean jrose, the next ‘morning a 


servant brought a letter to her room. She 
had never seen the handwriting, but she knew 
from whence it came. It wasa brief epistle, 
et a volume could not have expressed more. 
By the time this reached her he would be on 
his journey. He comprehended that her great 
pathy and her semen? tendernéss ,had 
for an instant conspired to delude her into the 
belief that she might give him some place in 
her life. 

But it could not bs; he should prove him- 
self the basest of human beings, were he to 
accept such a sacrificeon her part. Ere now 
reflection must have forced her to realise this ; 
her clear judgment would have shown her, 
too, that what she felt for the outcast was 
pity and kindness. 

Let her remember that the certainty of her 
compassion would leave an unfading ray of 
sunshine in the night of his existence. Let 
her always recollect that she had {proved a 
blessing to a solitary soul; and so he said 
farewell. 

That winter saw Jean back in London, 
doing the honours of her widowed father’s 
house with her usual queenly grace. 

People said that she was more beautiful 
than ever, that her loveliness had ‘gained a 
higher type; that all her old faults, her im- 
petuousness, hasty temper, even a certain in- 
tolerance of weakness and folly, had entirely 
disappeared. 

But no man among the troop which flocked 
about her could flatter himself that in word 
or smile was the least hope offered, and Rose 
Mayland once5told her laughingly that-a dis- 
appointed suitor had christened her the “ ice- 
queen,” and that she was generally called so 
now. : 

“T hope she will never melt,” said Judge 
Dormer, who ‘overheard. ‘I know it is 
dreadfully selfish on my part, but I don’t 
want prince or duke to carry off my treasure.” 
_ “Your treasure is quite safe, papa,” re- 
joined Jean, laughingly. ‘‘ She will soon be a 
very rusty one; but you mustn’t complain.” 

“Untarnished always—unspotted from the 
world,” the old judge said, softly, laying his 
hand on her head. 

Jean went to the piano and sang—she must 
find some outlet for her soul just then. 

After she had poured that tide of secret 
emotion into the ion of her Italian 
melodies, she came down to a more realistic 
plane—as was wise to do—regaling her father 
with his favourite Jacobite songs and other 
old Scotch airs, which carried him back to his 
childish days and the blue-eyed mother who 
had made them so happy. 

Towards spring, business called Judge Dor- 

mer away, and Jean accompanied him, glad of 
the change—though, in any case, she would 
have gone, 
_ A very pleasant trip it proved. Jean en- 
joyed it thoroughly ; for, though she knew that 
during the dreamy weeks of the past autumn 
she had been granted a brief glimpse of a 
f . . 

uture which, under other circumstances, 
might have rounded life into the faliness of 
perfection, she was not an unhappy woman. 
No other love could ever find a place in her 
——- _ —— filled eetone with ws a and 
; 6 re which every person thy 
in soul and body must gains from the patient 
fulfilment thereof. 

4 The inevitable is a cruel tyrant at first ; 
uty seems a very Moloch to acknowledge as 
master; but, rightly emafeped, the soul grows 

rapidly under that stern discipline, an 


flowers of i which any human being 
pathway of others will fling 


scatters about 


a fragrance over his own desolate road, and 
return a balm to his wounded heart. 

Just before they were ready to leave Bath, 
Jean went, one morning, with an old friend of 
her father’s—a physician, noted for his suc- 
cessfal treatment of insanity—to inspect a 
private asylum in which the doctor was 
interested. 

Fands were needed for an addition to the 
buildings, and Jean’s ample fortune, indepen- 
dent of her father’s wealth, enabled her al- 
ways to give freely, though her work was so 
quietly done that she escaped obtaining that 
most odious sort of popularity expressed under 
the head of “ modera se poy Mes 

Before their visit ended, Jean told the doctor 
that she had decided to assist in the proposed 
improvements, and the sum she named was so 
considerable, that he wanted to give the 
directors the satisfaction of hearing it at once ; 
so he asked her to wait for a little in the visi- 
tors’ parlour. 

As they entered, a lady was seated at the 
far end of the spacious apartment, and, after 
glancing towards her, the doctor said in a low 
voice,— 

“Do you remember my telling you of a 
woman I found in the insane-asylum in 
Havana, and had transferfed here because I 
was sure that, under proper treatment, she 
might be cured?’ 

‘* Yes—perfeotly,” Jean answered. 

‘* Well, that is she,” the doctor explained. 
‘‘She has been here for two years, and has 
entirely recovered her reason; as I told you, 
it was a disease of the nerves, rather than 
downright madness. She is to leave to-day. 
She is very reticent; she only insists that, 
when first shut up she was not insane.”’ 

‘Poor soul! Has she any friends? Where 
is she going?” Jean asked. “Does she need 
assistance ? ” 

‘‘ She mentioned no friends,” the doctor re- 
lied ; ‘* but she means to go North—says she 
as some money there belonging to her ; she 

would only accept sufficient aid from me to 
pay for her so 7 od 

As they neared the window, the doctor spoke 
to the lady ; she turned, and Jean saw a face 
which was still youthfal and handsome, 
though wasted, and bearing the trace either of 
great suffering or of a very reckless life. 

The physician introduced her as “ Mrs, 
Raynor,’ and left the pair together. 

Jean drew her into conversation, and the 
two talked for some time, the late patient 
showing that she was in fall possession of her 
reason, and, though not an educated person, 
evidently bright and clever. As Jean was 
rising, her watch, inseourely fastened, dropped 
from her belt. 

Mrs. Raynor picked it up; her eye was 
caught by a charm attached to the chain—an 
onyx head of a 7 with jewelled eyes, an 
ornament which been Carroll Thayne’s. 

Jean had found it in the garden, after 
Thayne left her, on the night of their last 
meeting, and had worn it ever since. 

The woman stared at the head, held it close, 
moved it further away, then looked towards 
Miss Dormer, and asked in a strange, breath- 
less tone, — 

“Where jdid you get it? Oh, Heaven! 
where ?” 

Her composure had quickly given place to a 
terrible excitement; her eyes blazed, she 
shook from head to foot. 

Jean's first thought was that the doctor had 
been deceived—the creature was insane 
still—and said quietly,— 

‘“‘ It is an odd little ornament—is it not?” 

“‘ T asked you where you got it!’ the woman 

: : “Did Carroll Thayne give it to 
ou?’ 


“Té& once belo to him.” 

‘* I knew it !’’ the other exclaimed. 

A sudden light flashed on Jean ; she under- 
stood now why that face had seemed familiar. 
She had not able to rest till she hunted 
up the file of papers which contained Thayne’s 

—it was this woman’s portrait she had 








‘You are Amy Dorrance!”’ she cried. 

** Yes, I am,” rejoined the other. ‘‘ I’m not 
afraid of Carroll now. I did it all for Horace. 
What do you think my reward was? We went 
to Cuba; he got tired of me. I was terribly 
jealous, and tormented him. . He shut me up; 
I was not mad then, but I went mad.” 

‘Oh, Heaven !"’ Jean groaned. 

“ After he stopped paying for my keep I 
was dreadfully treated. Doctor Thorne found 
me there, and brought me away. My reason 
has come back, but { shan’t live long—I have 
heart-disease.’’ She spoke rapidly, but in a 
repressed, monotonous voice; paused an in- 
stant while Jean stood speechless, then added : 
‘* Horace is dead; I read about it in some 
old newspapers. Dead! I'm not afraid of 
Carroll! ’’ 

‘* Oh, do you know what happened to him?’’ 

“No,” she replied, indifferently. “I sup- 
pose people thought I had drowned myself—I 
threw my hat down by the river. I got off, 
that night, and joined Horace. You see, Car- 
roll would have had us arrested for the for- 
gery—he had found it all out! But I mustn’t 
talk about those things, it makes my head 
whirl! ” 

* Don’t you know that your—” Jean 
paused ; she could not bring herself to utter 
the word husband. ‘Don’t you know that 
Mr. 7 was accused of having murdered 
you ” 

**No, no—I never knew that! Oh, bad as 
I was, I couldn't have let that happen—not 
even for Horace! But he’s safe—safe?”’ 

‘Yes; that is, he was not convicted. He 
has borne the suspicion ever since—it has 
blighted his life!” cried Jean. ‘Oh, you 
must speak now and right him—you shall!” 

“I’m ready to—call the doctor—I'll tell the 
whole story,” she answered. ‘ Horace is dead 
—I don’t care for myself!” 

The story was told—written out—legally 
attested—Amy Dorrance identified—no pos- 
sible doubt remaining. 

The girl had been married to Horace—he 
employing Thayne’s name in order that Amy 
might lay a claim for divorce and alimony. 

She saw Carroll in San Francisco, and per- 
suaded him to go with her to that mountain 
village, pretending that he would find Horace 
there—in reality, to farnish corroborative 
proof of the marriage. But Carroll discovered 
the whole scheme through one of Horace's 
associates, who had a grudge against the pair, 
and then Thayne’s patience gave way. He 
threatened at once to follow Horace, and to 
have him imprisoned. 

Amy fled that night and joined her husband; 
since the design had failed, there was nothing 
left them but flight; her pretence of suicide 
had been a plan on her = to keep Carroll 
from tracing Horace by following her. 

Before Jean left Bath, Amy Dorrance was 
dead from a sudden attack of her malady. 

When June was drawing to an end, Jean 
Dormer and her father were established at 
their country-seat pry ome Berkshire hills, 

It was at the end of a beautiful day—guests 
were expected to dinner. Jean dressed 
early and gone downstairs, looking more 
queen-like fan ever in her white drapery, at 
once so simple and so elegant. : 

She went into a boudoir off the drawing- 
room and out into the balcony to gather some 
more roses—her cherished running vines grew 
there, and were her favourite decoration. 

As she stood plucking the fragrant blossoms 
she heard a step inside, and called,— 

‘IT hear you, papa. Iam coming.” 

She stepped back into the boudoir—a mist 
swam before her eyes—the roses dropped un- 
heeded on the carpet. She heard her name 
uttered in a voice of such thanksgiving as 
might burst from the lips of a freed spirit 
entering the glory of paradise. 

“Jean! Jean!” 

And Carroll Thayne’s arms were holding 
her fast, and their two hearts throbbed close 
in that first embrace, which was the ude to 
the happiness and the oneness of all their 
fature life, F, L. B. 
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FACHTIZ. 


Our best friends are these who keep per- 
fectly quiet when some one is enumerating our 
virtues. 

A cHEmist says wood can be made palatable 
and nourishing. It will not startle many to 
announce that good board can be got out.of 
saw-logs. 

Bossy was inspecting the new baby for the 
first time, and his dictum was as follows: “I 
s’pose it’s nice enough what there is of it,” he 
said, without enthusiasm; “but I'm sorry it 
ain’t a parrot.” 

Youne Mr. Sissy (to his pretty cousin): “* Aw, 
I tell my barber, you know, never to. shave up, 
always to shave down.” Pretty Cousin: “I 
fail to see how he could shave anything else 
but down, Charlie.” 

“Wuat's this I hear about Pickins? They 
say he is a sufferer from kleptomania. Did 
you hear anything of that kind?” ‘ Not 
exactly. I have been given to understand 
that the shopkeepers are the sufferers." 

Farner: ‘“‘ You want the hand of my 
daughter. Have you any means of exist- 
ence?’”’? Young Man: “At present, none: 
but I have the best prospects.” Father: 
“ Why, then, you are in need of a telescope, 
not a wife.’’ 

Ar the Zoo. The keeper gave the lion a 
large piece of meat. Poet: “‘ Does‘he get that 
often?’ Keeper: ‘‘ He gets it regularly twice 
aday.” Poet (with o hande): “ What 
a boon.it would be if I-could only get a position 
as lion here!” 

‘*Herrto, Charlie, what are you doing— 
moving?” asked one young man of another 
whom he met with a big valise in his hand, 
* T've just commenced my vacation.” ‘Your 
holiday?” “Yes, I’m vacating atthe re- 
quest of my landlord.” 

Boarper: ‘* What are you going to have for 
dinner, Mrs. Myers? I am hnungry as a 
wolf!’ “Landlady: ‘Lamb stew, Mr. 
Smally.” : “Ob, pshaw! Again? 
I'm . already tired of lamb.” Landlady : 
‘Then you can’t be hungry as.a wolf.” 

A musictan whose nose. had become.distinctly 
coloured with the red wine he was. wont to 
imbibe, said one day to his little son at table, 
“ You must,eat bread, boy ; bread makes your 
cheeks red.” The little boy replied, ‘ Father, 
what lots of bread you mast have snuffed 
up.” 

‘Ponsonsy, my. horse got away from me 
last night. It is worrying me not a little.” 
‘You don’t know where he is?” “No.” 
‘It’s queer. One would :think that some 
traces—-”’ ‘‘ Oh, we found tthe traces, and the 
rest of the harness. It is the horse I’m 
anxious about.” 


Pawrins: “I saw that railway guard fling 
a tramp off the train yesterday. “Phey tell 
me he has a great reputation for knocking 
down and dragging out.” Jawkins: “I have 
heard of his reputation for knocking down, but 
the railway company has never been very suc- 
cessful in dragging anything out of him.” 


Tas 1s Hosprranrty.—‘t Myfather.is a 
genial man,” she said, “and desires that 
shall extend the hospitalities of the house. to 
every caller. Will you take something, before 
you go?” ‘ Well, yes,” replied the yonth, “I 
will, with your permission, take a kiss :from 
you.” The maid was, abashed, but the yonth 
was equal to the occasion, and the hospitalities 
were extended. 

give very large dishes of) ice 

: “ Ves.” offe: +*One dish 

is about all one dare eat.”) She: “‘Yes:” He: 

‘“‘ Particularly as ice cream is saidto befarfrom 

healthy.’’ She: ** Yes.” He: '*L understand 

that much of the ice cream nowadays .is. made 

up of poisonous .compounds:” © She: + Yes. 

Here, waiter, give me another dish-of vanilla, 
and I'll pay for it.” 





Turret is a story going around of a dog which 
eats tacks. It probably arose from his having 
been seen to bite his nails. 

“So you sare married at last, Charlie. I 
hear that your wife is a very energetic woman 
and keeps things stirred up. Of course you 
married her for love?”’ ‘No,’ said the haus- 
band, bracing himself up, ‘‘I married her to 
cure my dyspepsia.” 

Youne Lawrrr: “I earned my first pro- 
fessional fee yesterday.” Young Doctor: 
“Indeed! Allow me to congratulate you. 
What was it for?” ‘Young Lawyer : “I drew 
@ conveyance.” [It seems that his landlady 
remitted a week's board on condition that he 
trundled- the baby out for an airing.] 

‘My dear friend, I must ask you to lend me 
at once five shillings; I have left my purse at 
home, and haven’t a farthing in my pocket !”’ 
“I can’t lend you five shillings now, but can 
put you in the way of getting the money at 
once.” ‘ You are extremely kind.” ‘Here's 
twopence ; drive home on the tram.and fetch 
your purse.” 

A TRAVELLING man, noticing a "pretty. girl 
alone in the train, went over in her direction, 
and smilingly asked: ‘Is this seat engaged, 
miss?” ‘No, sis, but lam, and he’s going 
to get.in at the next stasion.” ‘‘ Oh—ah— 
indeed—beg pardon—,” and he picked up his 
feet, after tumbling over them, and went into 
the smoking carriage to be alone. 

Tue Press as A Mansnaver.—‘ People who 
are connected with the press donot live long,” 
said the professor. “The continued mental 
and physical effort is very varying,and a man 
breaks down sooner or later.’ ‘Yea, that’s 
true. I hada brother who adopted the press 
as a profession, and it killed himithe first gay.” 
“Indeed! How could that occur?” “Why, 
he fell into it. It was a hay press,you.see.” 

A rarer who had a sailor brother visiting 
him expressed doubts as to the truthfulness 
of some of his stories about the sea. The 
sailor took it qnietly,and asked his brother to 
tell him about his farm. He complied, and 
spoke enthusiastically about the immense 
sizeof his hogs. When he had finished, the 
sailor remarked : ‘‘ Well, brother, I won't say 
‘that I doubt your word, but I do think that 
if your hogs are as big as you represent them 
tobe, you must be obliged to feed them in the 
trough of the sea!” 

“No, sir,” gaid old Tastewater; ‘“there is 
good in every man.” “Yes,” said Lawyer 
Greenbag; ‘there was Jim Slanger; he 
drank, stole, swore, lied, and followed a bad 
life for years, and yet, when we arrested him 
the other day—” ‘Here Tastewater inter- 
rupted: “ You told him of his old mother, of 
his once happy home? You found some re- 
Grete g about him?” hg ee seid 

reenbag, a8 expectant eyes were fixed upon 
him ; “we found something redeemable about 
him—it was a pawn ticket.” 

Doctor: ‘Have you got the better of the 
ague yet?” Patient: ‘No, sor. Mean’ m 
wife is as bad as iver, sor.” Doctor: “ Di 
Jon get that whisky and quinine I prescribed? " 

atient : ‘°I did, indade, sor; but it did no 

ood at all,at all.” Doctor: “ Thatis.strange. 

ou took it according to instructions, I sup- 
pose?” Patient: ‘‘ Yis,sor. Ye knowa man 
and his wife are one.’ Doctor: ** What has 
that to do with it?” Patient: “ Well, you 
see, sor, bein’ as we are one flesh, I took the 
whisky, and gave Biddy the quinine.” 

A ciercrmaN, in introducing a missionary 
from India to his congregation, concluded his 

ith a quotation from Bishop Heber’s 
celebrated ‘‘ Missionary Hymn,” and said, 
with marked emphasis: ‘‘ Our friend comes 
to us from that distant heathen land, 
‘Where évery prospect pleases, and only man is 

wile.’ ” 

‘The missionary could .not help showing his 
embarrassment, ‘when .he on to speak 
amidst the i 


mirth of the congre- 
gation. at their pastor's awkward and Jeft- 
handed compliment, 


“Was the crowd tamultous? ” inquired g 
lady of a gentleman who had just returned 
from one of the late political meetings, «7, 
multuous!”’ responded the gentleman. “Oh, 
no; it was just about mul.taons enongh to J] 
the hail comfortably.” 

“You have # lovely hand, Nellie,” saig 
Algernon, softly. “‘Do you think so?” «| 
know it. I admire a beautifal hand, but mine 
is large and ill-formed. I wish I had a hang 
like yours.” ‘Then why don’t you ask for 
it?” He gasped once, and then asked for it, 

Brosson (to Dumpeey, who has been ong 
deer-hunting trip): ‘‘ You are not looking g 
well as I expected to see you, old fellow. Did 
you gain anything in weight?’’ Dumpsey: 
“Yes ; I gained two pounds, but the doctors 
have succeeded fn removing most of the 
shot.” 

A critic who has evidently never been a 
favourite with the ladies,- says: ‘“ Women 
cannot be satirical, amy more than they can 
be humourous.” ‘They can't eh? How is it 
when a man proposes, after years of courtship, 
and the girl exclaims: ‘Oh, George, this is 
so sudden /" 

“ Do you think Lucie willaucaeed in winning 
Algernon ?’’ asked the high-school teacher, 
‘*No, indeed,” replied Amy; ‘‘she hasn't a 
ghost of a show.” ‘My »” protested the 
high-school girl, “ please don't use such horrid 
slang as ‘ghost.of a show.’ Say ‘apparition 
of an exhibition.’ ”’ 

He (to Miss Breezy) : ‘‘ Lthink, Miss Breezy, 
that your friend Miss Warbash is a very 
bright, vivasions yonng Jady.”’ | Miss Breezy 
(feelingly): ‘ Yes, Clara is bright and viva. 
cious, and possesses rare culture and refine. 
ment, but I think at times she is prone to 
shoot her mouth of .a trifle teo.much for 
absolutely correct taste.’’ 

A Scorcn nobleman at a parish meeting 
made some p' whioh were objected to 
by a well-to-do farmer, and he became highly 
enraged. ‘'Sir,’’.said he to the farmer, ‘do 
you know that I have been at two: universi- 
ties?” + Weel, sir,'’ said ‘the independent 
farmer, “what o'that? I had. calf that 
sucked twa kye,an’ the observation I made 
wes the mair he sucked the greater calf he 
grew.” 

“ Manta,” seid a lady-to a servant who was 
waiting on the table, ‘go down cellar and 
bring up-the “bread ~which is lying on a shelf 
there!” -“ Please, ma'am, it won't -do no 
good for me to-do that,” responded Maria. 
“Why, what in the world do you mean?” 
exclaimed the lady, greatly surprised. “I 
mean it won't do no good, ’eause*the bread on 
‘the shelf down cellar is up herein this ‘ere 
cupboard, ma’am,’” was ‘Maria’s conclusive 
reply. - 

“Tr's a fanny thing, sir,” said Figaro, 
standing off alittle to contemplate the effect 
of his Jast.artistie;toueh upon my forelack, 
‘« what feolish people there are in the world.” 
I nodded .to;him in the glags,.and he went on. 
“Tt always seems to me that they are made 
rich because they couldn't make a living for 
themselves if they were poor,sir.” ‘‘ Perhaps, 
said]. “Ah!” eaid he, with a sigh, os he 
fiirted the napkin from under my chin, and 
poucshed his tip.as if it;conferred an honour on 
the giver, ‘‘I.sometimes wish I was. a fool in- 
. of. a barber.” 


* Yes. sir,” went on Professor X to a gentle- 
man to whom he had beem recently intrednced, 
“ [have given some ettention to the study cof 
human nature, and I.rarely fail. to read a face 
— Now, _ ss a ~n ~ mer 

tin :pointing.across the room, ‘ 

q whose countenence-are as dlear to me as type. 
The chin shows firmness of disposition, 
amounting to obstinacy ; the-sharp. 

nose a vicious temperamen 

volnbility, the eyes.a.drynessof soul 

“‘ Wonderful, professor ! wonder. 

-know something of the Jady. then?” 





profesaor, complacently. ++ Yea, a litsle, she’s 


may wife.” 
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SOCIETY, 


Qusen, says Modern Society, insists 


npon every State paper of importance being 


submitt 


thinks fit. 
gaid to be one of 


ed to her, and erases and adds as she 
In this way Her Majesty may be 
the most autocratic 


Sovereigns in Europe, just as it was doubtless 
true what Mr. Lowell said of President Lin- 
coln, that although, of course, the President 
of a free Republic, his personal influence was so 
great that at the time of his death he enjoyed 
more absolute power than the Czar of Russia. 

We hear that a present is to be made to the 
Princess of Wales on the occasion of her 


silver wedding. 


already 


Upwards of £3000 has 
been collected, and those who have 


the personal friendship of Her Royal Highness, 
or the entrée to Marlborough Honee, ‘will be 
the donors of the gift, which will probably 


take the form ‘of a necklace, 


tion wil 


The presenta- 
ltake place on the 10th of March at 


Marlborough Houee, 

Tne Belgian heir-presumptive, the young 
Prince Buldwin, is to begin the year 1888 with 
a separate and independent Conrt, and takes 
his place and rank as successor to the Crown. 
A bright idea hasstruck acontemporary'journal, 
who gravely suggests that similar dignities be 


granted 


Princess 


woman! 


to.Prince Albert Victor of England ! 
CurtstrAN is so thoroaghly 
y, that when she comes forward to 


speak in public to her own sex, what she has 
to say is sure to be worth hearing. She is of 


opinion 
(we use 


that the passion for higher education 
the word in its cant, and not in its 


true, sense), is carried a great deal too far. 
In opening the Royal College at Holloway, 


her Roy: 


and students a really 


al Highnéss gave to the lady lecturers 
admirable warning 


against being too much carried away by the 
spirit of the age, and sacrificing womanliness 


to echolarship. 


they wi 


“Tet them be a learned as 
Il,” quoth the Prineess, ‘‘ but let a 


woman never forget that she is a woman, and 
that her chief attribute and the power she 


possesses lies in her womanliness.” 


Bravo, 


Helena! and we do not hesitate to.add that a 
sweet feminine comeliness and tleness is 
worth all the mathematios, and Ologies in the 


world, 
Tur r 


cligious wedding of Sarah Bernhardt’s 


son, Maurice,.and the Princess .Jerka Jab- 


lonowsk 


@ was in all its circumstances a traly 


Parisian event, although the match was a love 


affair, 


The civil marriage took place on. the 


28th ult., and the religions ceremony, which 


was followed by a lurch in Sarah 


Bernhardt’s 


new and artistic mansion, came off inthe small 


church of St. Honoré @’EKylau. 


The porch of 


the church from an early honr was. decorated 
with green plants and blooming camellias. 

The bridegroom is a tall handsome young 
fellow. The bride isamall, beantifully-shaped, 
dark-eyed, and of the clear brunette com- 


plexion 
differed 


of Southern Enrope. Her dress 
little from that of most other brides 


of the seagon, it being of white silk and satin, 


short in 


the skirt and of endless length in the 


train, which, by-the-bye, she had taken off 
before she sat down to the post-nuptial lunch. 
Her mother was in amethyst velvet, trimmed 
with silver lace, and also wore a sweeping 


train of 
After 


the courtly sort. 
her came Sarah Bernhardt. She was 


greatly applauded by the congregation, and 
was taken aback at hearing applause in a 


church, 


As her toilettes. interest the feminine 


World, it behoves our fair readers to know 
that she wore a grey dress of soft twilled 
silk, It was short enough not to hide her 
neat shoes and grey silk stockings with black 


clocks, Th 


pelisse, 


the neck, 


Me small, and made to show the back of ‘the 
It was surmonnted by the head of the 


black 8 
sable to 


© over garment was.a grey velvet 
A long thick sable boa went round 
The bonnet, of salmon pink satin, 


iberian marte hich Rassi 
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STATISTICS. 


ee 


Bratas, Dratns, AnD Marriices—F'rom the 
annual report of the Registrar-General of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England for 
1886, it appears that the births and deaths 
registered in the year numbered respectively 
903,866 and 537,276, so that the natural inore- 
ment, or excess of births over deaths, was 
366,590, and equal to 1:32 .per cent of the esti- 
mated population at the beginning of the year. 
The population of England and Wales, as 
enumerated in April, 1881, consisted of 
25,974 439 persons. The excess of births over 
deaths from that date to the middle of 1886 
was 1,971.600; so that the population at the 
later date, if its growth were determined sim- 
ply by the balance between births and deaths, 
would have been 27,946,039, This, however, 
takes no account of emigration and immigra- 
tion,.and as there are no data for determining 
with accuracy the balance between these two 
factors, the best method of estimating the 
population is to assume that the rate of growth 
which existed in the last intercensal i 
has been maintained in the years that have 
since elapsed. On this, which is the usual, 
hypothesis the population of England and 
Wales in the middle of 1886 consisted of 
27,870,586 persons, of whom 13,562,621 were 
males and 14,307,965 were females. 





GEMS. 


Svcn is the destiny of greatmen that their 
superior genius always exposes them to be the 
butt of the envenomed: darts of calumny and 
envy. 

Tuere is one.way of attaining what we may 
term, if not utter, at Jeast mortal happiness ; 
it is this, a sincere and unrelaxing activity for 
the happiness of others. 

Tr the line which separates vice from virtue 
were distinctly drawn, the mark would not 
last long, for somany would be crowding upon 
it that if would soon be obliterated. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


To Maxz.Currs axp Corrars Grossy.—The 
simplest preparation consists of the follow- 
ing :—Pour a pint of boiling water upon two 
ounces of gum arabic, cover it, and let it 
stand overnight. Use a tablespoonful of this, 

To RenovaTe AND BaicutTen THe Gut Fravrs 
or Prorurres AND Mimrors.—These articles may 
be improved by simply washing them with a 
small sponge moistened with spirits of wine, 
or oil of turpentine, ‘the ‘sponge only to be 
sufficiently wet to take off the dirt and fly 
marks, ‘They should not be wiped afterwards, 
but left to dry of themselves. 

A Laguip Give contamine No Actp.—Liguid 
glue may be made by dissolving glue in nitric 
ether. The following formula is stated to be 
very good: 1 part sugar is dissolved in warm 
water, } part slakedlime.is added, it.is kept at 
145°-165° Fah, for some days, with occasional 
shaking, and is then decanted; l.part of glne 
is dissolved in 4 or 5 of above clear solution, 
to which 2 to3 per cent. of glycerine and a few 
drops of lavender oil are to. be.added. 

A Lavnpry- Marxime Ink, which will not wash 
or bleach out in the ordinary way of washing, 
and will flow freely from the gen and-will not 
need any preparation for setting it in either 
heat or chemical, but willbe indelible.from 


the minute it.is put on the goods may, be thus 


made :—Dissolve with the assistance of cheat 
20 parts of brown shellac in a solution of 30 
parts of borax in 300 .to 400 parts of . waster, | 
and filter the solution: while hot. Then.add 4 
to the filtrate a solution of 10 parts of aniline 
black solable in water, three-tenths of} 
tannin,-one-tenth part.of .picric acid, 15.parts, 
of - spirit of eal-ammoniac, -and one-quarter 
ounce of water. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE warm sunshine and the gentle zephyr 
may melt the glacier which has bid defiance to 
the howling tempest ; so the voice of kindness 
1 aig the heart which no severity could 
subdue, 


Asmity without character is like a gilded 
boat unprovided with rudder or compass. It 
makes a fine show as it leaves the harbour; 
but when it gets into the open sea it is found 
unfit for use, 


Gop made both tears and laughter, and 
both for kind purposes; for as laughter 
enables mirth and.surprise to breathe freely, 
so tears enable corrow to vent itself patiently. 
Tears hinder sorrow from becoming despair 
and madness. 


Tere is one furnace that melts all hearts— 
love ; there is one balm that soothes all pain— 
tience ; there is one medicine that cures all 
ills—time ; there is one peace that ends all 
strife—death ; there is one light that illami- 
nates all darkness—hope. 


For Winter Eventncs.—A new game which 
meets with much favour is called ‘‘ mummy,” 
Divide the company in two or three parties, 
according to number, sending one division,into 
an adjoining room, where they sheuld be 
arranged in a semi-circle, the largest ones on 
the lower chairs, to decrease the height, the 
smaller ones vice versd ; carefally enwrap each 
one in a sheet, leaving only the eyes uncovered, 
but concealing the drees so entirely that it is 
even a matter of conjecture whether it be a 
man ora woman. When the wrapping has been 
arranged, each mummy must keep it in place 
by the hand, and when all are ready the other 
divisions come in and guess to whom the-eyes 
belong. It gives one a very uncanny fesling to 
have a pair of questioning eyes peering into 
one’s own, .and .the disguise is so complete, 
those that are nearest and dearest are not offen 
recognized. ‘When all have had aguess, throw 
off the sheets, and let the other Givisions 
change places, until all have been alternately 
guessed and mummied, The game may be 
varied by stretching heavy paper, in which 
groups of eyelids have been ont, across the 
open doorway. For economy’s sake we pasted 
together the large, almost perfect sheets that 
dry goods come wrapped up in, and which the 
merchant willingly gave us; have it entirely 
dark behind the paper, and throw all the light 
possible on the eyes that fill these slits in the 
paper. 

German Poritzness.—‘' Ever since we haye 
come here,’’ says a traveller, “we have 
been impressed with the politeness of the 
people, and down in Munich, where we , met. it 

rat in its intensity, I really thought I’d have 
@ Spasm unless. somebody were rude to some- 
yelse. .On the. cars men.tipped their hats, 
and spoke to the entire compartment. coming 
in and goingout. Onthe roadsinthe suburbs 
of towns men.and women saluted each ather, 
and all strangers; in parks the same code of 
recognition was adopted, but the funniest was 
toee the Munich men’s effusiveness among 
acquaintances. I have.seen men turn around, 
if perchanoethey had passed without speaking, 
and, taking off their hats, make.such a sweep- 
ing bow.as would occupy the entire pavement. 
It was done in good faith, too. I attributed it 
all tothe famous beer of Manich, which, I am 
free-to confess, is sufficiently ambrosial in its 
qualities to make,a man polite to a hitching- 
post. The women are qnite as polite, too, as 
the men, which is saying a good deal, for 
«women are not so usually, particularly to each 
other, and I have frequently had women speak 
tome when it would have been quite as good 
form notto have done.so. There's.a deal of 
inhumanity about.good form, anyway, and 
that the Germans di it is.much more 
in their favour.than if they hedged a person in 
witht ieties, and let her starve for lack 
-of the milk of humen kindness.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
—o- 


E. V. W.—Do not sell your little home. You and 
your sister might make successful dressmakers. 


Azore Eves writes the best and most careful hand. 
Silver Cross is affocted in style. All writing should 
slope to the right from the bottom of the letter. 


D. D.—Yes, a bright boy with a common English edu- 
cation can learn book-keeping in a short time. Begin at 
once. You write a very legible, even hand to begin 
with. 


L. C—Cream or pale pink will be becoming colours 
for an evening-gown, ag your style is fair, rosy, and with 
dark hair and brows. You write very legibly, but with 
——— and freedom than you might have if you prac- 
% writing often. 


A. B.—Twenty-four is not too old to begin learning 
book-keeping. You write nicely, and if you have a 
good knowledge of figures you have a substantial foun- 

tion for a knowledge of book-keeping. Your hand- 
writing needs firmness, however. It shows delicacy and 
sensitiveness rather than strength of character. 


T. O.—The cestus was a girdle worn just under the 
chest. The zone was worn around the waist. Venus’ 
girdle was sparkling with gems, and was supposed to 
make the wearer beautiful. Therefore Juno borrowed it 
to win back the love of Jupiter, her faithless husband. 
** You have borrowed the cestus of Venus to-night,” is a 
-_— that means you are unusually charming to- 


E. F. C.—Don’t write another line. If you addressed 
our letter correctly the young man received it, be sure. 
@ post is wonderfully true. It works like ma- 
chinery. Send him a nice birthday card. The right 
lover has not appeared on the scene. When he does 
_you will not feel ‘‘ repelled,” as you say you are when a 
suitor “‘ shows his band.” Your figure is on the stately 
Juno order, The hair is golden-chestnut. 


B. D.—If you cannot receive gentlemen at your own 
home do not go elsewhere to meet them. They would 
. be justified in thinking badly of you. You are 

at sixteen to,receive the company of gentle- 

ess in the Pipcsnen of your mother or an elder 

sister ; but it is probable you have no mother, or if so 

—s —- ee ee 
‘man who is not engaged to you, an: never asked 

to be his wife. <% 


E. F. is a pretty girl, according to her own showing, a 
demi-blonde, not a Spanish blonde, for she has blue-grey 
eyes and rosy skin. The 8 has brown eyes, 
cream-white skin, without colour, and fair hair. E. F. 
says, ‘‘My trouble is this: There is a young man who 
looks at me all the time when Iaminchurch. Whatdo 
you advise me to do?” Look at the preacher, E, F., and 
then you will not know whether the annoying young 
man is gazing at you or not. 


Mira loves and is not loved again. You can do no 
more than show the young man in evi modest and 
maidenly way that you like his society. ‘ou have 
already done. Stop, then, and save your - t. 
You have a pleasant home, a kind father, with plenty of 
means to gratify your tastes. Turn your attention to 
some other matter, and wait until are sought by 
some one less cold to the winning and womanly traits of 
which we have glimpses in your letter. 

Beaty.—Any unnatural heat used to curl the hair 
destroys its life and gloss after awhile. Bangs are not 
so fashionable as formerly, Many young girls wear the 
hair put back from the brow, others bring it a little over 
the forehead at the top in a single puff, a sort of roll. 
Tiny, invisible hair-pins will hold this puff in place. 
Trim the ends of your hair, bathe itin warm water and 
bay-rum, and rub the well. Brush often. You 


are a demi-blonde, The you send is dark-bronze 
colour. 


E. A. D.—If your style is uant wear a witch's cos- 
tume at the we Ball alae 


You use 
many capital letters in writing, otherwise your letter is 
nicely written and well composed. Youare a brunette, 
‘but not of a pronounced type, or you would not freckle, 
The real olive-brunette skin tans, but does not freckle. 


G. V.—Where a young lady is formally engaged, with 
the knowledge a consent of her parents, it is not im- 
<4 for her to allow him to kiss her semi-occasionally, 

ut it is better to hold such caresses in reserve, ia 
writing to him, if she is accustomed to calling him by 
his Christian name, let her say “ Dear Charles,” or “ Dear 
Guy.” If she does not use the Christian name when 
Fgeking | him then she should address her letters, 
= a 5 —. or —— — =e do, without 
an. dress. In walkin, et her tak arm. 
The other style is ill-bred, 7 


V._R. N.—A skating-dress is made of cloth or thick 
woolien—a plain, full skirt trimmed around the bottom 
with braid or fur. It is set on behind in what is known 
as organ plaits. To keep these in place a little wad 
is tacked on the wrong side anda eed of lining sew 
on afterwards to keep the plaits firmly together. 
bodice is by et pene with a re fur or braided collar 
and fur or around the t-fitting sleeves. Some- 
times a little loose Hussar jacket is worn over the 
bodice. On the head is jauntily set a small toque made 
of the same material as the dress and e with fur. 
Or else an Hussar cap of Astrakhan or dog skin trimmed 
with a silk cord and esprey. 


E. B. W.—Strengthen your voice by expanding your 
chest and in taking all the good air you can get, also by 
reading aloud or reciting in the early morning. Get 
stout by warm, salt’ bathing, nourishing diet of good 
bread, milk, potatoes, and sweets. 


T. T.—Begin the my profession when very young if 
you wish to work up from the bottom—the only wa 
possible, except to genius. It depends upon what branc 
of the histrionic profession you wish to enter whether 
you need musical ability. If it is variety business or 
any kind of opera you should know how to dance and 
sing. 


L. V. C.—Vertumnus was an Etruscan or Sabine 
divinity, worshipped by the ancient Romans as the god 


bearing ef trees and plants. He could assume any form 
his fancy suggested. He won Pomona under the guise 
of a blooming youth. He was ay mae gue in works of 
art with a pruning-knife in his d and a wreath of 
ears of corn on his head. 


. E. L. C.—Toplitz, North Bohemia, 45 miles north-west 
of Prague, is a noted watering-place. Of its seventeen 
alkalo-saline springs, eleven are said to ve used chiefly 
for the gout and rheumatism. It is yearly visited by a 
great many invalids and tourists. In one season, some 

ears ago, the numbered 30,000, It is also noted for 
being e place where a treaty of alliance between 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria, against Napoleon, . was 
concluded Sept. 9, 1813. 

R. W.—The word conventicle, it is said, originally 
applied to a cabal among a portion of the monks of a 
convent, formed in secret to secure the election of an 
abbot according to their own wishes. It came to be 
used as a term of reproach, and as such was applied to 
the assemblies of the followers of Wycliffe in England. 
It was subsequently applied to the secret oo sy og 
the dissenters from the established churches in - 
land and Scotland. It means literally a little assem- 
blage or gathering. 


THE GLAD YOUNG YEAR. 


On y a garland of withered leaves ; 

Only the wail of the wind, that grieves 
Over the dying year. 

Sadly we listen ; our hearts are full, 

As we stand on the year’s dim verge to cull 
All memories sweet and dear. 


As the sunset’s flush in the western skies 
in splendour as daylight dies, 
aescins Ot acing 
‘ouches ig tender grace 
The smile on the old year’s face— 
The face it has glorified. 


Under the d of withered leaves, 
—_— phe Ban herr oe grieves, 
8 8 "s 2 $ 
And gaily its ladder of stars there climbs 
The m peal of the new year's chimes, 
Bringing hope to our hearts ZuB 


L. W.—A girl who permits a young man to “ stand 
talking to her awhile with his arms about her,” may 
expect to be clasped and kissed. As to what “he 
meant” it is hard to say. He only obeyod the mascu- 
line impulse, perhaps, or he may you tenderly. 
Better let him feel he cannot act this way until he buys 
the engagement ring. Even then there may be ‘‘a kiss 
too many.” Tell your correspondent frankly that: you 
oe It will hurt his feelings less 

kept hanging on without meaning to accept 


cannot 
if you 
him. 


7 Vom. Dixon oie haa nn ” ga pt 

never marry, form no an eve 
in no future resurrection. res ee their origin to an 
Englishwoman, the wife of a ksmith living in Man- 
chester. While she was as a brawler she said 
she had a vision in which Christ pees to her and 
became one with her in form and spirit. She called 
herself the Lord’s Bride. Six or seven persons believed 
in her vision, and with these she to America, 
settled at Water Vliet, New York, and established a new 
we called Shakers, from the quivering motion of 

bodies during their devotions. 

Lavra says: You tell us that gentlemen lack 7 
for a girl who herself to be kissed. Why, then, 
do they ask for the kisses?” It is the male nature, 
Laura. Do you not know the old couplet, written by 
a man who “had been there,” as the slang goes : 

“* It is a man’s part to try 
And a woman’s to deny.” 
Yes, many young ladies waltz with gentlemen they have 
just been introduced to, and many very nice girls will 
not waltz except with a relative or old friend. We like 
the girls best who hold themselves a little in reserve. 
In return no one will hold them cheap. 


Gertiz, who has grey-blue eyes under black lashes 
and waxen-white skin with pink cheeks, asks if she 
ote mye not old enough to have a 

uu, There is a youth who ‘eon sits and gazes” at 
her “all the time in church.” t youth’s tor 
ought to keep him at home Sun and make him get 
a catechism. By the way, Gertie, how do you know he 
aoanapnad ap = SS. We are = > wera 
your own on the preacher. Your pink-and- 
whihe dcia ond Geanghes will keep five years, and even 
improve. eae Cnn = try them on a 
beau. Meantime, improve yourself in grace of manner, 
f heart and mind, 





who presided over the seasons, and the blossoming and | 





—<—<—— 

E.G. V. Thereare two kinds of telescopes ; the astro. 
nomical, used to view the planets and stars, and the 
common spy-g'ass, used for looking at distant things op 
the earth. Into the latter the lenses that make thy 
difference to which you refer are put. The price wij] 
depend upon the quality of the glass, &c. 


G. H. 8.—You can only try all a woman's arts to 
make home more attractive than the places your hus 
band frequents. Make yourself as companionable ang 

leasant as possible—your fireside neat and bright, 

to amuse and interest him. You can remonstrata 
with him earnestly and tenderly, but do not scold or 
quarrel, This will only drive him further from you, 


E. D. C.-—Before Queen Elizabeth's time there wera 
no colorels. The commander of a regiment was a cq 
tain. This is why you read in the old romances andj 
ballads of captains but never of colonels. The office of 
colonel was created in 1588. Thé name is from the 
Italian colonello—the commander of a column. The 
British colonel’s office is, however, a sinecure, excepi in 
the ar and engineers. It is the lieutenant-colone] 
that leads the regiment in battle. 


F. C.—He probably could not choose between you and 
your sister. Or, perhaps it was all owing to the wiles 
of that “‘ other girl,” and he may return to his allegiance 
when her spells are withdrawn. I¢ is not right for any 
young man to pay such devoted attentions to a girl as 
to make other ry sete suitors stand off, but perhaps 
this one thought there was safety numbers, There 
were two girls he was visiting, not one, and outsiders 
could not say which of the two was his heart's elect. 


Gracie asks for a verse for a lady’s album, but says 
not if the lady is friend, sweetheart or only acquaint. 
ance. Ataventure we set the mill in motion. Here 
is the grist it grinds : 

I would you life might always be 
Fair as this page where now I trace 
Lines for your gentle eyes to see 
When I am in some distant place. 
Yet will my — like birds scarce fledged, 
Fly back to hover, friend, round you, 
And still I'll pray you life be hedged 
From all that is not pure and true. 

Bownte Lasste.—A fine tum for the hair is called 
** philocome "—“‘a friend to the hair ”—and is made as 
follows: Almond oil, one pound; white wax, three 
ounces ; otto of bergamot, one ounce ; otto of nutmeg 
and cloves, each two drachms. Put the wax and oilina 


more injury,t good. When 

is required, brandy mixed with castor oil will help the 
hair. The proportions are three ounces of oil and one of 
brandy. 

D. C.—Forgery was first punished by death in 
land in 1634, . Daniel and Robert Perreau, brothers 
wine merchants, were hanged at Tyburn, January 
17,1776. The Rev. Dr. Dodd was found guilty of forging 
a bond, .name of Lord Ches » for £4,200. 
The case excited the oo interest, and every effort 
was made by men of the highest influence to save him; 
but when the petition for pardon came to the Council, 
the minister of the day said to George III., “If your 
majesty Dr. Dodd you will have murdered the 
Perreaus ;” and he was hanged accordingly, June 27 
1777. Henry Fauntleroy, a London banker, was 
November 30, 1824, and Joseph Hutton, a 4 
chant, suffered the same ty, December 8, 1828. 
The last criminal hanged for forgery at the Old Bailey 
was Thomas Maynard, December 31, 1829. 

C. C. A.—Robert Hou the French conjurer, was 
born at Blois, where he died in 1871. He visited Algeria 
in 1856, and excelled the Arabs there in their own tricks. 
He had a taste for mechanics, and while learning 

works on natural magic, which 
inspired him with a taste for j . About the same 
time he became acquainted with a travelling juggler, 
which association stimulated his ambition to adopt 
josgling as a profession ; but it was not until 1845 that 
gave public exhibitions of his wonderful skill. 
times he continued his mechanical pursuits, and in 1855, 
at the great Paris exhibition, he gained the gold it 
for his scientific onpteeion of electricity to clocks. 
one period of his life he lost all mental power for “ 
ears, in consequence of over study and application ‘ 
The sccenetve: ion of a complicated machine. et 
said to have acquired a large fortune. Some of no 
works were translated into English and published 
this country. 
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